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“MY LITTLE ROOKERY.” 

¥ wave had a kind of sneaking affection for crows as 
long as Iremember. Their convocations on the green 
fields and the ploughed furrows ; their twilight migra- 
tions, precisely at the same hour, to their nightly 
roosts in the old plantation ; their weddings, funerals, 
and other fe tivities ; all that I saw of them during a 
boyhood spent in the country, has given me an en- 
during interest in these clergy of the feathered world. 
True it is and of verity, that these early predilections 
were not incompatible with certain acts of depredation 
on my part, accompanied with some risk, and pro- 
ducing loud and prolonged remonstrances, amidst their 
domestic establishments. Yet, upon the whole, we 
have generally lived on good terms; and of late years, 
in particular, my intercourse with at least one of the 
species—the rook—has ripened into mutual trust and 
confidence. My knowledge of the vocabulary of that 
‘ portion of the family* has been enlarged, and their 
haunts and sentiments have become familiar to me. 
They, again, on their part, take no notice whatever 
of my presence or absence ; and I walk in and out 
amongst them, a second Mr Spectator, 

and 


‘When one surveys a large community, his attention 
is distracted and confused by the multiplicity of move- 
ments which are going on at the same time. There 
is such a succession of action and reaction, of influ- 
ences, modifications, and results, that the mind is 
bewildered, and the judgment brought to a stand. 
But when the subject is viewed as it were in minia- 
ture, and the elements are simplified and reduced in 
number, a more distinct and satisfactory result is 
obtained. This last alternative I have been lucky 
enough to realise, in my possession of a little rookery, 
consisting of some fifteen or sixteen families, which, 
for these fourteen years, have been submitted to my 
daily and hourly inspection. Nor can I have the 
smallest doubt, that the same phenomena which are 
exhibited in this reduced field of observation, obtain 
in larger communities and establishments. 

On or about the Ist of March, in ordinary seasons, 
the rooks, which have been absent all winter, come 
down all at once upor their old settlements, with a 
loud and varied discharge of vociferation. Long and 
severe is the contest amongst them for tree, branch, 
and even twig. Everything is disputed, and every- 
‘thing changes possessors with amazing rapidity. The 
struggle continues from day dawn to the gloaming, 
when quict is at length restored only by the departure 
of the contending parties. But with a new day com- 
mences anew the war of sounds and movements. At 
last some one ventures to twist a twig from the top 
of the yet unleafed tree, and places it in a cleft where 
three branches meet ; but, ere he has succeeded in 
adding a second, the first has become the property of 
another, who rejoices in the maxim, “that they should 
take who have the power, and they should keep who 


%* Most people have rather cuufused notions about the crow 
tribes. We shall endeavour, in a very few words, to clear up the 
matter. There is, first, the Raven, the Corby of the Scottish 
peasant, a large and voracious bird, found in every clime. 
Secondly, there is the Carrion or Common Crow (Corvus Corone 
of Linnzeus), somewhat less than the raven, and remarkable for 
the distance at which it learns (by sight, not smell) the existence 
of that particular kind of food from which it takes its name. 
This is more particularly the bird which is seen flying in such 
vast flocks of an evening towards the woods. Then there is the 
Corvus Corniz, the Duncrow of the English, and Hoody Craw of 
the Scottish rustic, remarkable chiefly for its migrations. Next 
is the Rook (Corvus Frugilegus of Linneus), comparatively a do- 
miestic bird, since it generally builds in groves near houses. This 
is the bird chiefly referred to in the above paper. The Jackdaw, 
Pie, and Jay, are the chief remaining species—Ev. 


can.” This leads to a duel, and many feathers are 
shed on both sides; at last, a cessation of hostilities 
the work of nest-building recom- 


are sad disturbers; and days and 
are often spent by an anxious pair, ere the 
foundation twigs have been fairly fastened, and the 


neatly wrought dwellings of the hedge birds, than 
an Irish cabin with an English gentleman’s man- 
sion. Some one has said, that man is by nature a 
thief. However this may be, I am quite sure that 
the rooks are so, aud that they exercise very con- 
siderable talents in carrying their dishonest im- 
pulses into execution. They will carefully watch the 
time when the owner of the advancing erection is 
absent, and in a very few minutes the whole shall 
have disappeared. Then back come the true owners 
of the property ; but there is not a stick left to mark 
the spot where their future progeny was to be hatched 
and reared. Astonishment seems at first to paralyse 
exertion ; but the desire of revenge is strong in the 
heart of rook and man : so, woe be to the depredator. 
His ill-got gains are recovered without process of law, 
and he is forced to retreat to a distant tree. Often 
have I thought how lively an illustration the rooks 


afford of the general loss which unavoidably arises 


from individual dishonesty ; for it is evident that nests 
for the whole of my rookery might be provided in half 
or a fourth of the time, if each abstained from molest- 
ing or robbing the others. Enormous is the misex- 
penditure of labour from this cause, and I may say of 
capital also, for, in the struggle, vast quantities of twigs 
fall to the ground, whence, from a strange instinct of 
the bird, none of them are ever again raised. 

At last, after innumerable failures and back-goings, 
the work of building the nest is completed ; and, with 
the female 


revenge, although, perhaps, other five or six ladies, 
in equally interesting circumstances, are nestled in 
adjacent branches of the same tree. There she sits, 
like patience on a monument, from morn to night, 
and from night to morn, whilst her beloved help- 
mate is abroad in the newly-turned-up furrows or 
freshening fields, collecting the necessaries of life for 
himself. He comes home at wonderfully 
; and his arrival is announced by a 
crow of recognition, which passes between 


ing noise. It is her eldest child, who has just found 
the shell too narrow for his amplitude, and has burst 
his way into daylight. He is, in a few days, joined 
by a second, and a third, and a fourth, till the whole 
nest teems with noise. Now is the time for increased 
activity and providence on the part of both parents; - 
they are ever going and returning ; yet their cawing 
brood seem never to be satisfied. “Oh, ma’am,” said 
a female black servant to my wife one day, “they 
never resses in their nesses!” alluding to the incessan’% 
flutteration going on in a tree level with, and very 
near, our nursery windows. And here I may remark, 
that a rookery very near a house, though a venerable 
and somewhat aristocratic-looking appendage, is apt to 
be a little troublesome from the noise, if not the mo- 
tion, constantly going on in it. “Why are you so out of 
humour to-day?” said one gentleman to another whom 
he was visiting, seeing him every now and then walk 
fretfully to the window. ‘The person addressed pointed 
to a rookery, which, having been originally fixed in a 
grove near a suburban mansion, was now in the centre 
of a suburban square, and said, “ Don’t you hear the 
cause [caws]?” He was quite worried, in short, with 
our friends the rooks, which, nevertheless, were rather 
liked by the inhabitants of the square generally ; so 
that, on a proposal being made to extirpate them, and 
a paper handed about in which all concerned were 
desired to express their sentiments, it was carried 
* Crows” against “ No crows” by a considerable ma- 
jority. But I am digressing. I was speaking of the 
wakeful appetites of the young brood, and the anxiety 
of the parents to satisfy them. At this stage of affairs, 
I am quite within mark, when I say that you cannot 
look into a rook’s nest at any time, without seeing at 
least four bills held up, open, ready, and clamorous. 
Here the justice which is so sadly wanting in the 
matter of nest-building, reigns supreme. The parent 
birds deal with rigid impartialgy amongst their young, 
giving each a mouthful in turn, and never two to any 
one till all the rest have been once served. Young 
Hopeful, the eldest’ cheeper, may be a favourite of 
mamma for anything I know, as eldest sons are apt 
to be with human mothers ; but, nevertheless, let him 
clamour as he will, he must wait his turn. 

About the middle of May, the now feathered pro- 
geny begin to entertain an ambition for travel. They 
not only look over the nest, but even venture at 
last upon a projecting branch ; their parents, mean- 
while, giving them every encouragement to go the 
whole hog—to take it boldly. But all will not do; 
the young navigators of air have an idea, seemingly, 
that the earth is at an immense distance from them, 
and that a fall would be fatal. And, in some instances, 
it is so. A young brancher, more lively than prudent, 
essays a flight, and lights by the side of the garden 
wall. Grimalkin has him in an instant; and, in 
spite of most vociferous remonstrances from the 
whole rookery, bears off his victim to that retreat 
whence no live birds or mice are seen to return. 
But what are all the war-depredations of grimalkin 
to those of man? It makes my very blood boil within 
me when I hear, in passing some old manor house 
with its surrounding rookery, the frequent report of 
the murderous fowling-piece. Young master is at 
home from school, and his leisure hours, and those 
of his young companions, are spent in murdering, 
mangling, and torturing every live thing that their 
elders do not set a value upon. Rooks, old and young, 
parents and children, fall beneath their weapons, and 
many are the childless and the orphan left mourning 
in despair. But nature will avenge herself; and I 
almost rejoice to think that the snail and the grub- 
worm will, for this, do their work of destruction upon 


\ 
y My) ~— — \ Ly : 
mences. But the law of gravitation, as well as the 
future nest has assumed shape and meaning, if such 
terms can be fairly applied to what is at best a 7 
kind of hovel, no more to be compared with the % 
| 
| 
| 
| | 1 
| 
seats herself in her home, tries it in all directions, east _ 
and west, north and south ; she is all bustle and im- . 
portance, whilst her lord sits in a dignified attitude : 
upon the topmost branch, cawing her into modera- Fy 
tion. The great work of incubation commences, and .. 
her nature and habits seem to have undergone a : 
complete change; she is now all silence and sobriety ;s 
no ejaculation of anger or of triumph, of victory or 
| 
| | 
His bill is instantly in the throat of his 
and the process is repeated three or four _ 
ill he has emptied his own throat of its con- : 
Il this while, the wings of the female bird _ 
are in motion, and her expressions of gratitude and 7 
; considerate partner knows that exercise is conducive o 
to health ; so, without any fine speeches, he at once 
takes her place in the nest, whilst she is occupied in . 
adjusting her dress, and essaying her powers of flight. ; 
But her heart is at home ; and, in the course of a few ; 
jected at one side of the mansion, and her bill at _ 
: the other, motionless as a mummy. fo 
But one fine morning you hear a small, sharp, chirp- ' 
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mark two rooks on one of my trees feeding their young: 
The fatal tube was immediately levelled, and, in an in- 
stant, both birds lay gasping in the agonies 


has established a 
breasts of rooks, which leads them to feed the hungry 
and support the orphan.”* 

While thus shocked at the barbarity of shooting 
erows during the infancy of the young, I should only 
he affecting a virtue which I have not, if I pretended 


reared, and the number of the tribe is at its greatest. 
Early in June, it is a favourite amusement of old and 
young in Scotland to proceed to some ancient crow 
‘wood, and climb the tall trees for a selection of young 
branchers, wherewith to make a crow pie. For this 
aad ata nice discrimination as to species : 
suspect that three kinds, at least, are liable to be 
into the mess. It is not quite so good as 
Pigeon pie, but yet has its charms, especially for those 
who do not often get anything so delicate as birds to 
And it is sometimes even seen 
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There about the beginning of November 


of death | Place 


rest in this much-injured and ill-used bird, be 
amply rewarded. ks are long+lived, of 
those with which we hold daily intercouse, were the 


intimate of and it 
ought inly to have its weight, that, during so 


hat, when we who now 


clamour the habitations of 


ACTION OF WATER UPON LEAD. 
Tue mode employed to convey water into houses for 
domestic purposes is, almost universally, by means of 
leaden pipes, and it may startle our readers to learn that 


this p in for years without apparent 
injury—is, in reality, fraught with a certain of 
to life. The researches of Professor Christison 


have proved, that water which is exposed to the action 
of lead by continually running through pipes of that 
metal, becomes impregnated with a carbonate of lead, 
to an excess which, when the water is habitually made 
use of, exposes the drinker to a disease called the lead- 


than | colic. If it be asked, how it is that so many persons are 


ut ex cing any ill effects? the answer is, 
that it is only very pure water which is liable to dete- 
riorate ; that the impure water, which is decidedly in 
most frequent use, generally carries a protection in 
certain neutral salts containing saline matter, which 
prevents the lead from impregnating the water in 
proportion to the quantity of acid contained in the 
salts. Thus, the greater the original purity of the 
= greater its danger of developing carbonate 


The of these statements is contained in two 
circumstances, minutely detailed by Dr Christison in 
a paper read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and published in vol. xv. of their “ Transactions :” 


“ A few years ago,” he says, “ the water of a was 
introduced into the mansion of Dalswinton in Bamthiee 
shire, by a lead-pipe, from a distance of three quarters of 
amile. While ona visit there in the autumn of 1834, 
only a few days after operations were finished, and the 
water was flowing into the great cistern for supplying 
the house, my attention was called one morning, by one 
of the guests, to the water-bottle on his dressing-table, 
and a tumbler of water which had been poured from it. 
The bottle was lined with a thin white incrustation of a 
pearly lustre ; and the water, which had stood some time 
the air, presented a thin film of the same 
appearance over its whole surface. The cause being at 
once ted, we proceeded with our host, Mr Leny, 
to examine the great cistern into which the water was 

directly from the pipe. Here we found the 
water entirely covered with a similar film, and the bottom 
and sides of the cistern lined with a loose pearly white 
incrustation, in such quantity as to appear as if painted 
with white = It was also remarked, that water 
fresh drawn the pipe was perfectly transparent at 
first, but, on exposure to the air, quickly the 
white film seen in the tumbler. It n searcely be 
stated, that the appearances now mentioned were recog- 
nised as the result of the action of the water on the lead 
of the pipe. And it may be added, that the white sub- 
stance was afterwards ascertained to be a carbonate of 


p= Be of the so-called “ harmless beverage,” 


After stating, as the result of t, that 
water left at rest on lead no 


the earbonate when fluid has imbi ~ 
learned professor proceeds to give an account 
remedy applied in this case : 

“ When a similar instance happened at Tunbri in 
1814—-with the additional circumstance, that its pc 
not 


pplied 
only satisfactory remedy which could be thought of, was 
the expensive one of removing the pipes, replacing 
them with others of cast-iron. This was accordingly done. 
Reflecting, however, upon what I had observed in many 
experiments with weak solutions of neutral salts, and 
remembering, that, in general, after the action had gone 
on slowly for some weeks, it gradually became less and 
less, while, at the same time, a firmly-adhering film 
formed on the lead, isting of carbonate mingled with 
a salt of oxide of lead in union with the acid of the salt 


*** Among the favourite articles of their food is the grub of 
the chafer or dor-beetle, which, if allowed to multiply unchecked, 
would lay waste whole meadows and corn-fields. It must not be 
dissembled, however, that rooks themselves are sometimes very 
injurious to new-sown wheat, just when it begins to germinate. 
The severity of winter, when accompanied by a heavy fall of 
snow, sometimes drives them down to the sea-shore, when they 
are observed to feed on shell-fish, particularly the common peri- 
winkle, Having raised these last into the air, to about the height 


after their 
again ; happens 

dicular direction, they toil much and gain little. Frauds in the 
mode of procuring their livelihood, as well as in that of building 
their nests, are sometimes attempted among them, but which, 
when discovered, meet with instant add condign punishment.”— 
Edin. Encyclopedia. 


& 


im solution, and that, when lead so lined was transferred 
even into distilled water, no action seemed to take p 
| I conceived that an effectual remedy might be provi 


sufficient to prevent the action of distilled 
water on the small scale. It was h that a fine film 
of mixed carbonate and lead would thus be 
formed while the water was at rest, which would adhere 
so firmly as not to be swept away when the water was 
allowed to flow, and which would serve as a lining to 
t the contact of the running water with the metal. 
Circumstances prevented this plan being tried at once ; 
and, in the mean time, it was judged right to try the 
effect of forming a lining of carbonate of lead, by leaving 
the water at complete — in the pipe, so as to allow 
the carbonate to crystalli on, 
terior. This experiment was attended with — 
success. The go kept full of the spring-water, 
without water being drawn from it, for four months, 
The pipe was then d to flow without any impreg- 
nation of lead, and has done so ever since.” 


The other incident puts the case in a stronger light. 
It oceurred at Buchan-ness Lodge, the cottage resi- 
dence of the Earl of Aberdeen : 


“In the beginning of June last, Mr Johnston of Peter~ 

was requested to visit professionally the house- 
keeper of the Lodge, who was affected with indigestion 
and constipation ; from which, however, under his dire 
tions, she speedily recovered on this occasion. Six weeks 
afterwards, he was requested to visit her again, and 
found her then affected with vomiting, constipation, se- 
vere odic pain at the pit of the stomach, retraction 
of the umbilicus towards the spine, great weakness of 
the limbs, and other symptoms of less note, which it is 
scarcely necessary to icularise in this communica- 
tion, but which are proper to the severe form of colic 
occasioned by poisoning with lead. After 
the case judiciously for three days, Mr Johnston was sur- 
vase to find that, notwithstanding frequent tem 

t, no permanent amelioration taken place. At 
last, on the third day, while considering the cireum~ 
stances of his patient's illness, his attention was drawn 
to the water-bottle on her dressing-table. It was lined 
with a white shining incrustation, and the surface of the 
water was covered with a film of similar appearance. 
On inquiry, he learned that the water always presented: 
this appearance after being exposed for some time, but 
that it was quite transparent when first drawn ; and he 
verified these facts. 

Being aware of the action of water on lead, and of 
the consequences of the insidious introduction of the 
compounds of that metal into the human body, Mr 
Johnston, with much discernment, although he had never 
seen a case of lead-colic before, was strongly inclined to 
believe that he had to deal with that disease. He sus- 
pended his ultimate decision, however, until he had an 
opportunity of examining chemically the substance de- 
posited by the water. This he found to be soluble in 
weak acetic acid ; and the solution gave a white preci- 
pitate with sulphuric acid, 2 white one with carbonate 
of potash, a yellow one with iodide of potassium, and a 
black one with sulphuretted hydrogen. The last test, 
an extremely delicate one, likewise made the water itself 
brown. As these results left no doubt whatever of the 
presence of lead in the water, he could as little entertain 
any doubt of the nature of the housekeeper’s illness. She 
was treated accordingly, recovered slowly but steadily, 
and in October was quite well. She had resided in the 
house, and constantly used the water for eight months 
before her final severe illness ; but for some months pre- 
vious to that attack, she had been often annoyed with 
stomach complaints and constipation. Her ——— 
of twelve, who had been residing with her for a 
weeks only, was also attacked with these premonitory 

oms of lead-colic; but she soon recovered under 

Mr Johnston's care. No other person had resided for 
any length of time at the Lodge during the in 
uestion. Lord Aberdeen had been there with some 
ds for a few days only. 

Mr Johnston, with whose approbation, as well as the 
sanction of Lord Aberdeen, the facts of this incident are 
made public, consulted me respecting it about the middle 
of September, and afterwards communicated much addi- 
tional information—partly, indeed, in reply to suggestions 
made by me. The wing is a short narrative of the 
whole particulars :—The water was first introduced inte 
the house in the summer of 1840, by a lead-pipe from a 

ing at the distance —_ more than a 
he spring was purchased for the purpose, as it been 
fine quality ; and an analysis, by a 
chemist in the neighbourhood, appeared to show that it 


was of unusual ‘. and contained very little saline 
matter. This presently be seen to be by no means 
the case. 


The pipe had been in use for several months before the 
housekeeper went to reside at the Lod When Mr 
Johnston first examined the water, it been in con- 
stant use for twelve months. And yet it continued to 
impregnate itself with lead to the In the 
when fresh drawn, he could detect lead by 
hydrogen, even without concentrating it.” \ 

spring to be transmitted to him. 1 clear, 
colourless, and without taste, he found it to be by no 
the bg Dalswinton ; but 
minute examination — its impurities were 
of 2 nature to afford little protection from the influ- 
ence of the lead, inasmuch as the salts they 


consisted of contained but little acid; hence it was 
found that the protective power resides in the acids 
alone, and not in the bases of the salts. 


“ When,” he continues, “the fact of the water being 


the neighbouring fields unmolested. It is dangerous te | such shelter and such supplies. as plantations, shores, 
break a link in the chain which nature has fabricated. 2 an ; 9s 
flies are her ; and the rooks are} Thus have I traced thie history of “my little . 
The very are scavengers ; rook fi g to and if anything I | by producing, in like manner, an incrustation of the same 
not less useful in the ploughed field, and amongst the oe A and stated hall impart a deeper inte- ae of the pipe. For this end, it was pro- 
posed to ve the pipe for some months filled with a 
brairding grain. fant weak solution of phosphate of soda, in the proportion of 
In spring 1827, I had occasion to witness a { a 25,000th part, which is somewhat stronger than what- 
which interested me not a little. One of those beings 
who go about early in the morning with fire-arms, | 
seeking what they may deprive of life, happened to 
succeeding generations ; and t 
discuss their merits shall long have ceased to occupy 
and portion in this lower world, mens Soe 
at my feet. An idiot langh, and hurried retreat | thelrawakening 
upon observing that I was a spectator of his morn- | oy,y distant descendants. 
ing’s achievement, were all that I could make of him ; 
but I observed the poor orphan progeny, all uncon- antec 
scious of the calamity which had so suddenly reached 
them, still stretching out their bare, featherless necks, 
and raw, open mouths, in expectation of the wonted 
supplies. My heart sunk within me at the sight ; and 
disposition which marks so many of our race. For 
4 twelve long hours, whenever a returning rook inti- 
mated that food was in the act of being supplied to 
surrounding gullets, did these poor, hungry, and | 
seemingly perishing nestlings solicit supply. At last 
I observed a bird, seemingly more considerate 
the rest, in the act of surveying the perishing y: 
‘With much difficulty, a small dole was brought up 
; ffom the throat-reservoir, which was devoured with 
sereams of delight ; another and another succeeded 
im this work of charity, till, I verily believe, the best 
fed progeny in my little rookery were these pauper 
dependants on common charity. “Here, then,” said 
* I—*here, at least, there is no use for poor laws! | 
| 
to be superior to the relish which my countrymen 
have, in general, for a crow pie. But this is a delicacy 
which is never indulged in till the new brood are fully 
7 gentry. Ideas as to what is good . 
for fond are, after all ptremely lca Some French 
Officers, prisoners living upon parole in a Scottish 
country town, were one day entertained at dinner by 
of the neighbourhood Amongst the 
pie. was the amusement of 
to observe the tokens of 
this dish a set 
| 
duced, and that a certain degree of exposure to the 
atmosphere is ne to indicate the presence of 
a their parents to the fields. T 
time longer, their screams of satisfa 
heard, as they cither 
from their parents, or pick up an un 
(Gr thomecives. At last all is silent ; | 
met with during summer i | 
consulting, no doubt, for th 
| 
nights are again eq | 
** Down comes a deluge of sonorous crows.” | 
oe the operation <, nest-building, with all 
q suitable accompaniments of crowing, croaking, and 
and because the temperature, and the length of day, 
and the general aspect of matters over the earth’s 
surface, correspond with the month of March, they 
are resolved to improve the be season. But 
snow, and frost, and shorten at het convince | 
them of their mistake, and they t tl to 0! eet, they e™ fall among stones, stooping instan 
* The writer of this labours under the prevailing Scot- | F 
(th prer-laws. The rooks here did exactly 
what the enlightened advocate of poor-laws wishes by these laws 
to eect, but in a way which shall burden the whole community | 
Alike, and which shall be sure and regular in its operation —Eb. ee 


poisoned with lead was clearly ascertained, it was at first 
Bu 


rest. 
tion, the leak was found out, h not without diffi- 
culty, and was properly stopped. Fourteen days after- 
wards the spring-water was re-admitted, and a manifest 
improvement was ascertained to have taken place, al- 
though lead was still contained in the water. solu- 
tion being replaced, another trial was made in the course 
of six weeks more; and sulphuretted hydrogen then barely 
tinted the water. A third examination was made four- 
teen days later ; and after the water had been running 
for some time, sulphuretted hydrogen did not in the 
ightest degree affect it. The last report I have from 
Mr Johnston, dated the 27th of January, states that the 
solution had been withdrawn for a month previously— 
that the water had been kept running constantly for se- 
‘veral days before it was subjected to examination—and 
that no trace of lead could be detected in it by eareful 


These facts, together with the results arising from 
them, are, perhaps, of greater im rtance at the pre 
sent time they would have been formerly, from 
the wholesome taste for pure unalloyed water which 
is happily spreading far and wide. that all inte- 
coat in the progress of temperance, will feel not a 
Jittle indebted to the learned professor for his well- 
directed researches. 


A SCENE AT THE AREOPAGUS. 
A LETTER FROM AN ANCIENT ROMAN, TRAVELLING IN 
GREECE, TO A FRIEND AT ROME. 

In attempting to furnish you with an account of the 
yee system of Athens, it may appear strange that 
should pass over the minor courts, and commence 
with the Areopagus. But my mind is so totally en- 
grossed with what I lately witnessed at this remark- 
able tribunal, that I cannot resist beginning where I 

more properly should have ended. is most au 
of Athenian judicatories, composed of archons of the 
most approved character, is traced to the age of Ce- 
s. For its present constitution, however, it is 
mainly indebted to Solon, who invested it with the 
superintendence of morals, subjecting to its decisions 
every species of immorality, as well as crime. As it 
displays the most unrelaxing vigilance in reforming 
manners, and the greatest firmness in suppressing 
delinquencies of an vated character, it never ap- 
plies punishment until slighted admonition and me- 
maces call for the exercise of more coercive restraints. 


sible authority. Innocence, summoned before it, 

hes without apprehension, and the guilty, 
convicted and retire without daring to 
murmur. 


‘The origin of the name is involved in considerable 
obscurity. Some affirm that it has been so denomi- 
mated from the Amazons—the daughters of 
in this place when they attacked the 
Cecropian citadel ; while others zssert that this desig- 
mation arose from its being the place where sacrifices 
were anciently offered to the god of war. But the 
truth or falsity of these and similar conjectures is of 
inferior moment ; for the celebrity of the Areo 

ds on more important considerations—the c 
racter of the judges, the equity of their decisions, and 
the unlimited confidence reposed in them by their 
countrymen. 


This far-famed seat of justice occupies a rocky emi- 
nence, separated from the western end of the Acro- 
_ a hollow, forming a communication between 

northern and southern divisions of the city. The 
area of the court is of a q and large 
enough to contain a vast crowd of s It is 
sunk a few inches lower than the rest of the craggy 
elevation out of which it is excavated. Massy equi- 

to support a temporary covering, should t 
leslomensy of the weather render such a ion 
number, are scooped out of the rock, in 
of the area which overhangs the city. sal 

A few nights ago, my long-cherished desire of wit- 
nessing a capital trial at the Areo was gratified. 
It was, no doubt, the ideas of justice, integrity, and 
awe, associated in my mind with the name of this 
venerated judicatory, that led me to remark a sombre 
stillness pervading the entire day, ominous of the dis- 
tressing scene with which its duties were likely to 
terminate. I could read, moreover, an expression 
thoughtful seriousness in the ecountenances of the 


enians, Sony | as the eventful | rush 


Ath 

hour approached. ut sunset, individuals from all 
parts of Athens could be seen slowly directing their 
steps towards the winding stony stair that leads to 
Mars’ Hill. Business of e description became 


very 
ded by edict. One subject formed the conver- 
abandoned their favourite 
curious 


to the place of 


m of all. The loungers 
haunts in the streets and market-place. The 
and interested were 


of | circulation of calumnious re . Ti 


proximity to where I stood 
arose the Acropolis, Propylwa, and Ereetheium, with 
their gigantic colonnades and domed roofs bathed 
in the moonlight. ‘Through the plain of Athens, the 
of light, fantastically interrupted 
by the lofty trees which at intervals interlace their 
bo across its current, rolled its winding volume 
to the sea. At a distance somewhat greater could be 
seen the three Athenian harbours, still crowded with 
the fleets that. had won for Attica the empire of the 
sea. Immediately below lay fair Athens herself, with 
her rows of palaces and costly temples ; whilst here 
and there could be seen the statue of a god or godlike 
hero, exciting mingled feelings of patriotism and vene- 
ration, as they presented themselves successively to 
my view, dimly discovered in the silvery radiance. As 
1 was contemplating this diversified prospect with in- 
tense emotions of wonder and delight, the stern voice 
of a herald dissipated the spell. ‘This officer, in ac- 
cordance with a custom long established in Athens, 
announced to the assembled multitude that the Areo- 
pagites had left the Temple of Truth, where they 
were wont, on such occasions, to assemble, and were 
on their way to sit in judgment. The former hum of 
mingled voices was instantly succeeded by the deepest 
silence. The spectators, who, in groups, were iy 
discussing the probabilities of condemnation and ac- 
quittal, immediately separated, and falling back to- 
wards the sides of the area, left for these venerable func- 
tionaries a free uninterrupted passage. The Areopa- 
gites, walking in single file, with their heads uncovered, 
soon after appeared, preceded by the eldest of their 
number, for whom a central seat is by law assigned. Up 
to this hour, I must confess that I remained compara- 
tively unimpressed by the gloomy preliminaries which 
had already been performed around me ; but now the 

ve demeanour of the Athenians, the increasing so- 
jemnit of the scene, and the appearance of 
venerable and inflexible ministers of justice, advanc- 
ing with slow step and uncovered heads, indicating, 
as it were, a consciousness of being under the imme- 
diate inspection of the tutelary of Athens, awoke 
within me feelings kindred to those of the multitude 


crated locality on which I stood. There is a principle 
of gross curiosity in our natare, which delights in the 
contemplation of the awful and terrific; and these, 
when neither we nor ours are endangered, sway our 
feelings and judgments no less powerfully than the 
beautiful and the sublime. How often do the more 
material elements of our us 

rly along to gaze on spectacles, at which our finer 
sensibilities are revolted ; and how frequently, when 


our more elevated sym in their rightful 


regain 
Ares, | influence, do we feel ashamed of the callous unimpres- 


sibleness that induced us to regard with selfish apathy 
what we should feelingly commiserate! Remorseful 
thoughts of this description were ——e through | 
mind as the Areopagites silently and devoutly too 
their seats, from which they were likely not again to 
arise until they had fixed the irreversible destiny of a 
fellow-mortal. 

In front of the Areopagites, and at the distance of 
a few feet, stand three small pillars; on the central 
one, which is somewhat higher than the others, are 
inscribed the crimes of which the court takes cognis- 
ance, and the penalties annexed to each. The remain- 
ing two are the seats of the pursuer and the pursued. 
Midway between the seats of the judges and these 
pillars, there stands a tabular mass of stone, on which 
the urns are placed, in which, when giving judgment, 


of these 
me, the ps he im 
ti te had red th 
t! pagus. ey no sooner ente the 
court than they proceeded 
tioned, as by law and custom assigned them. ‘Timar- 
chus, the criminal, was to be tried on a charge of 
murder. He had faithfully and successfully dis- 
charged the various civil and military duties which 
entitled him to the archonship, and had begun, con- 
sistently with his right, to sue for that distingui 
office. Timon, an influential archon at the time, had 
rendered his canvass unsuccessful by a wide and — 
writ 


science, elegance, and ease. | exalted 


with which I was mixing, and suited to the conse- | and 


oath was augmented by their calling mutuall 
ness the inexorable Furies, who, from a nei 


of the 

to wit- 
tem seemed listeni: ing to their invocatio | 
i . The 
sooner 


- | Placed the urns before them, which were soon to de- 


clare an absolving or a verdict. But 
do the A: ites deliberate and decide ain ae 


These arrangements are characterised alike by am 
ited love of purity, and a scrupulous regard to 
unbiassed justice. So strongly is murder execrated 


crime, if they inhaled the air which his breath had 
infected. They meet and adjudicate in the night- 
time, lest the appeals made to their feelings by the 
supplicating glances of the culprit himself, and the 
silent yet powerful eloquence of the tears and 
of relatives, may sway their judgment, and lead them 
to sacrifice to false sentiment what is justly due to 
impartial justice. The mode of conducting a trial 
in the Roman Forum and in the Athenian Areopa- 
gus is widely different. At Rome, the speakers are 
allowed to avail themselves of all the power of elo- 
ence ; they may resort to every persuasive wile and 
rical artifice. At the Areo eloquence is 
no less dreaded than falsehood. 
banish from their harangues all exordia, digressions, 
—- and ornaments of style; nay, even the 
guage of feeling is rigorously interdicted, lest it 
may operate on commiserating minds. 
he speaker for the pursuer now entered on the 
business of the trial, by a simple well-arranged state- 
ment of facts. There was no colouring, no intentional 
exaggeration, no assertion but which the most irrefut- 
able evidence seemed to corroborate. The pleader for 
the defender pursued a course exactly similar. A 
little mystery, it must be admitted, hung over the 
whole case, and the judges, no less than the 
seemed divided in opinion. The friends of the diffe- 
rent parties at length concluded, and the portentous 
silence that prevailed, broken at intervals by a sigh, 
or the stifled expression of more significant sorrow, 
seemed to anticipate the nature of the verdict. Dur- 
ing this period of painful uncertainty, Sophroniscus, 
the eldest of the Areopagites, arose, and in the follow- 
ing words, couched in the usual form, proffered the 
criminal a choice of alternatives :—“'Timarchus, the 
laws of thy country now empower thee to withdraw 
from the trial if thou fearest the result ; but a with- 
drawal convicts thee of the revolting crime for which 
thou art impeached—strips thee of all thy honours 
i banishes thee for ever from Athens 
and her soil, and subjects thee, shouldst thou hereafter 
be discovered lurking within her territories, or de- 
tected as a spectator at her festivals or games, to the 
most ignominious death at the hand of any—even the 
meanest of her sons. How sayest thou, Timarchus ; 
dost thou retire, or do we proceed to j ent 
Timarchus retired not. Sophroniseus now, as his duty 


required, proceeded to distribute to each Areo; 

@ black and a white pebble, the former to condemn, 
the latter to acquit, and demanded of his fellow-judges, 
in a firm authoritative voice, to throw their suffrages 
into the urn of Death or ing as their 


ult 
Hf 


man, pre 

his withered trembling hand essay the terrific duty ; 
crowding into his mind her gathering hosts of 

lowing melting associations. All that was bright in 


FE 


.- 
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ial ; and I, although in violation of ‘my better feel- | tation of their innocence, swore solemnly to the truth 
gs, soon found myself moving along in the silent and 
increasing stream of human beings. Ere 
made of weak solution of phosphate of soda, | 1 reached the summit, the last faint streaks of 
plained above, and recommen the sun had for some time faded on the horizon, 
on Poisons.’ The experiment was accordingly tried by | wich now appeared of the same deep blue tint . 
he with the rest of heaven. The moon moved high in 
a "000th of phosphate soda. For three weeks no| 4 sky of A in ded brilliancy - 7 
improvement took place ; but it was found that, owing to M serene thens — 0 - t 
a leakage in the pipe, the solution required to be con- | “*Y eyes never rested before 80 magnificen far Bote 
stantly renewed, and was therefore never completely at ward a— me in every Saeane, as ae 
pierce, stood citadels mass! I O nig 7 
or, in lighter_architecture, more graceful 
structures, indicating 
} y the Athenians, that they would consider the very 
walls of a court polluted, had they but received an 
| assassin within them, and themselves tainted with his 
\ 
From its strict and acknowledged adherence to jus- 
tice, it acquires the love and esteem of the Athenians, : 
even when it exerts the most absolute and irrespon- 
convictions dictated. The Areopagites were proceed- . 
ing to vote ; but ere they began, I observed—for I stood . 
near—a venerable old man, one of their number, station 
himself before the urns. Night prevented me from : 
tracing distinctly anything in his countenance that 
might account for such unusual conduct. I thought, _ 
however, that I observed a keen anxious wistfulness * 
glistening and trembling in his eye ; for his fellow- : 
judges shunned his glance, either struck with horror, 
or melted into pity. “He seemed wishful to conceal ; 
his sorrow; for, as light fell on his hoary head, 
I could see the decayed remnants of his silvery locks, an 
intentionally thrown over his features. 
much under his heavy load of years, and as he 45 
raised his hand to his face, I thought he wept. With ie 
pebble as it dropped in the urn ef Death. The votes a 
were at last all tendered save his own, and it, ifthrown 
into the death-decreeing urn, would equalise the num- - 
bers. The final decision would consequently devolve ; 
on and his unbending integrity, and 
ge leaning to the side of severity, left the nature ~ : 
of that decision no longer doubtful. my poe 
shudder 
while I explain the cause. He was the father of Ti- 3 
marchus, who was an only son. The rest had fallen : 
ing under the chagrin of. disappointment and defeat, 
led upon him, it appears, in a moment of frenzied 1 
} ement, and deprived him of life. Clearchus, the - 
‘ brother of Timon, took up the cause, and arraigned . a 
Timarchus as an assassin before the Areopagus. or 
The more now commenced. 
suspen The aged priest of the Temple of Faith led forward a i 
victim, among the torn and bleeding members of which 
he placed the parties, who, after imprecating the most : 
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ings of the holiest sympathies, and a 
that uprooted the most deeply-seated 
parental affection, raised him erect, and 
seemed, with a sud -inspired enthu- 
advanced with unfaltering step, and threw 
‘the destiny-fixing pebble in the urn of Death. Brutus, 
I exelai no longer enjoys yeep ahd 
to his 
uinii; and Justice, thought I, dwells no longer 

FS at Rome alone ; she is a denizen of the world. 

: At this moment, when all eyes seemed fixed on 


the priest of Minerva, advancing rapidly | altho 


Sophroniseus, 

from the body of the court, approached the Areopa- 

er : “ Sophroniscus, 
numbers are equal ; they have not been so before 

in the memory of the oldest man in Athens. There 

isan ancient custom, instituted by Minerva, now fallen 

into desuetude ; the propriety of 


i he goddess suddenly appear- 
ing, overruled the decision of the president, recorded 
& casting vote, and turned the scale of justice in favour 
of Orestes. By the precedent thus established, she 
invested my office with a discretionary power of ac- 
quitting, but never of condemning the culprit, should 
a like again occur. 
g to my priesthood, I give suf- 
frage of Minerva in ieee of Timarchus” The ap- 
plauding shout ascended tc ‘ie ears of the goddess, and 
the late funereal silence was followed by prolonged 
and deafening acclamations. 


THE BOORS OR DUTCH FARMERS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Whoever has read the History of New York by 
Washi Irving, under the assumed name of 
Knic ker, will have obtained a not exaggerated 
notion of the Dutch emigrant, wherever settled. As 
he was in the days of the renowned Wouter-von- 
Twiller of New York, so he remains at the present 
time in the Cape Colony, notwithstanding that he 
exists under an ish government, and might have 
profited by the example of our more energetic fellow- 
subjects. ‘The same love of idleness still 
“What,” said a Dutch farmer to Mr Latro! 
| “would you have us do! Our only concern is to fill 
our bellies, and to get good clothes and houses ; to 
say to one slave, ‘ Do this,’ and to another, ‘ Do that ; 
and to sit idle ourselves and be waited upon 


Fe 


of agriculturists has been traced from 
the Dutch East India Company 
Cape of Hope, 


trafficking to and from the eastern islands. 
degrees, however, the few servants the 


in thei 


The three staple commodities of South-African pro- 
duction are wine, wheat, and wool, so that there are 
three different kinds of 


direct! lofty moun 
ly under the . , and tai 


at some distant loan- 
tion to their 


more by the exercise of a lo 


FF 


use of his own family, and for sale among his more 
distant neighbours. His vineyard is the only patch 
often the case, a small 

i ill more rare, an orchard o! 


unskilful ; 
disinclination to exertion, preventing them 
from making any advance in agricultural art. ‘The 
chief drawback to the cultivator in these latitudes is 
the want of rain ; yet, by a little extra skill and labour, 
water might, in many instances, be raised to irri 
the land from the rivers, which generally run in 
chasms. On one occasion, Captain Andrews offered 
to lead the water of two copious springs into the 
grounds of a Dutch boor, which then be avail- 
able for the growth of corn; but the man shrugged 
his shoulders, and coolly observed, “that it was not 
worth while, as he could purchase what flour he 
wanted from his neighbour, who lived only five da: 
journey off.” It may be mentioned here, that t 
distance intervening between the farms in this country 
is to be accounted for from the terms of the original 
grant. The farmer having selected an unoccupied 
spot, fixed a baaken, or landmark, upon it, on a spot 
most convenient to become the centre of his territory, 
the boundaries of which could never be within an 
“hour’s walk” (three miles for a Dutchman) of the 
limits of an occupied tract. Hence it happens, tha’ 
the nearest neighbours were, some years ago, five or 
six miles apart, and in some places, particularly in the 
grazing districts, a whole day’s journey. 

The vee-boors, or graziers, may be looked upon as a 
distinct class from the other two ; their character, 
habits, and mode of life, are altogether different. Far 
removed from the seat of authority and civilisation— 

erally to the east of Cape Town—they have always 
troublesome subjects, both to the Dutch and 
English governments. Under pretence of seeking 
game beyond the limits of the colony, and of exploring 
mg epee for his cattle in the dry season, when 
is farm is exhausted of fodder, the vee-boor commits 
unequalled cruelties on the unoffending Hottentots. 
In the former case, he often sets out alone to kill time, 
and break the tenour of a lazy life. His enormous 
roer, or musket, is his inseparable companion, and with 
it he travels with confidence ; for so expert is he in 
hitting the mark, that he seldom fails to bring down 
his object with a single ball, whetler it be a Hottentot 
or a wild beast—a sort of skill which seems to be 
essential to existence in all the remote parts of this 
ion ; for even the most farmer occasion- 
ly receives unwelcome visits from lions and ele- 
phants, who seldom fail to commit the most frightful 
ravages. When the near advance of such an enem 
is 8 the whole establishment turn out wit 
every kind of weapon to engage in a regular hunt, and 
hair-breadth ’scapes of the most romantic kind are re- 
corded by nearly every South-African traveller. The 
following poetical summons to one of these hunts, is 
by the late much lamented Pringle, and gives a more 
lively impression of such proceedings than the most 
detailed prose narration :— 
“*Mount—mount for the hunting—with musket and spear ! 
Call our friends to the field, for the lion is near! 
Call Arend, and Ekhard, and Groepe, to the spoor ; 
Call Muller, and Coetzer, and Lucas Van Tuur. 
Ride up Eildon-Cleugh, and blow loudly the bugle : 
Call Slinger, and Allie, and Dikkop, and Dugal ; 

And George with the elephant-gun on his shoulder— 

In a perilous pinch none is better or bolder. 

In the gorge of the glen lie the bones of my steed 

And the hoofs of a heifer of fatherland’s breed ; 

But mount, my brave boys! if our rifles prove true, 

We'll soon make the spoiler his ravages rue. 

Ho! the Hottentot lads have discovered the track— 

To his den in the desert we'll follow him back ; 

But tighten your girths, and look well to your flints, 

For heavy and fresh are the villain’s foot-prints. 

the rough rocky kloof into grey Huntly Glen, 

Past the wild olive-clump where the wolf has his den, 

By the black eagle's rock at the foot of the fell, 

‘e have tracked him at length to the buffalo’s well. 

Now mark yonder brake where the blood-hounds are howling ; 

And hark that hoarse sound—like the deep thunder growling ; 

"Tis his lair—'tis his voice !—from your saddles alight ; 

He’s at bay in the brushwood, preparing for fight. 


Leave the horses behind—and be still every man : 
Let the Mullars and Rennies advance in the van: 


the spears, and unsheath every knife— 
St George! he’s upon us !—Now fire, lads, for life! 
He's wounded—but yet he'll draw blood ere he falls— 
Ha! under his paw see Bezuidenhout sprawls— 
Now, Diederick ! Christian! right in the brain 
Plant each man his bullet.—Hurra ! he is slain ! 
Bezuidenhout—up, man !—'tis only a scratch— 
(You were always a scamp, and have met with your match !} 
What a glorious lion !—what sinews—what claws— 
And seven-feet-ten from the rump to the jaws! 
His hide, with the paws and the bones of his skull, 
With the spoils of the leopard and buffalo bull, 
We'll send to Sir Walter. Now, boys, let us dine, 
And talk of our deeds o’er a flask of old wine.” 


number of 
half-clothed in sheep-skins, are the principal objects 
that attract the eye. Between these huts and the 
boor’s house, and immediately in front of the latter, 
surrounded by withered bushes of the thorny mi 
is the pen, or krag/, in which his cattle and his sheep 
are shut up at night, to protect them from the wolves 
and hyenas, or to prevent their straying. The dung 
of these kraals, the accumulation of years, sometimes 
rises to the very eves of the house ; this, however, 
ives no concern to the boor, who would probably see 
it overtop them with equal apathy. The only chance, 
in fact, of its ever being cl away, is its taking 
fire, which, in damp weather, sometimes happens. 
The lambing season in this country is the season of 
rains, and it generally happens that not a few of the 
little ones, on being dropped, are smothered in the 
bog a fate which sometimes attends the young 
; and this takes place within reach of woods or 
thickets of natural growth, where poles for construct- 
ing sheds might be had without trouble or expense ! 
But a suggestion of this kind, leading to a deviation 
from the good old rule of doing exactly what vader 
had done before him, would be lost on the Cape boor.” 
Latrobe, in his Travels, gives the picture of an‘in- 
terior, which fully bears out the above description. 
Having heard that the wife of a vee-boor, a lady of 
enormous bulk, had a desire that he and his friends 
should visit her, they “ went in a body to pay the lady 
& morning visit, at her own house, if the hovel she 
inhabited may be dignified by that name. It consists 
of an oblo uare, enclosed in a wall of unburnt 
bricks, one- of which was covered with a roof of 
rushes. The entrance was through the uncovered 
part. In this vestibule three or four naked slave- 
children were crawling about; a woman, partially 
clothed in rags, with a child strapped to her b 
was cooking some victuals at a fire, and dirt, guts, 
shoes, rags of sheep-skins, and other filth, occupied 
every part of the premises, out and inside. On enter- 
ing the main apartment, the first thing that met the 
eye was the carcass of a sheep just killed, hanging 
from a cross-beam, with a pool of blood on the clay 
floor, under the head ; five fox-coloured cats were 
sitting round, watching for their share of the spoil : 
pee il, churn, and some other kitchen utensils to 
the right; and to the the lady herself, who 
kindly invited Sister Schmitt to come and sit down 
on a stool, between her and the pendant carcass. Her 
husband, a very civil old man, with a grey beard, and 
a large saris, sat at the table, and a bench was 
laced for us between the carcass and the door. The 
y herself entered freely into conversation, told us, 
that notwithstanding her enormous bulk, she was 


ponies several jokes on the difference between them. 
er face still retained ivaci i 
Her body — 
the arms of whic 
soon to remove to another habitation on Serjeants 
Revier. When once hoisted into the n, she can 
no more quit it till she arrives at the of her 
destination. From her wooden throne, she issues her 


Close to the dwelling was the beast-kraal, and 
the surrounding premises exhibited a congeries of 
lumber, , ruin, and disorder, not to be ribed. 
Through all this chaos ran a small stream of 
water, clear as crystal, in vain offering its 
cleanse the ~~ stable. The lady, however, con- 
scious of mortality, had already pro ied herself with 
a coffin of immense size, which, with her gigantic bed, 
is screened off the apartment by a bulk- of 


n their earlier years, before attaining the 
wieldy size, which hes 
of 


generally distinguis 
spend much time, as above described, in 
wild animals; but there is a 
cious species of hunt, to which they are 
Placed, many of them, at the very edge of the 
cise an authority independent of the 


Hi 
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resolution wavered ; but at last, and as if the genius | rous families, are usually k Keep fast in your ranks ;—by the yell of yon hound, 
of Athenian justice had whispered a chiding remon- a ipo by them in 2 The savage, I guess, will be out with a bound. 

oy strance in his ear, an effort that tore asunder the very | which are generally about 120 English acres. They | He comes! the tall jungle before him loud crashing, 

visit their friends, or go to church or market, in| is mane bristled fiercely, his fiery eyes flashing ; 
waggons covered with tents, and drawn by six or eight | chaticaye the fo that dane 
horses, which they drive, the front seat, wh 
ip than by the rein, 
ling them wi — fal dexterity on @ full Quick—level your rifles—and aim at his head : ‘ 
1 
om over heathy and deep sands, or up and down 
the oes ane passes of high and rugged hills. 
The iest gentleman-farmer in England cannot 
be more independent than one of these old family 
freeholders of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The corn-boors chiefly inhabit that part of the 
country which lies more to the north-eastward, and 
ugh some of them are able to send from four to 
| five thousand bushels of wheat annually to market, 
yet their circumstances seldom appear so comf 
as those of the wine-boor. Their houses are 
inferior, and may be recognised by a row of 
eight trees, generally oak, planted before them. || The domestic life of one of these boors is infinitely ‘ 
corn-grower usually cultivates a little wine for less civilised than that of the wine and corn growers. 
“ His hovel, generally perched on an eminence that 
no hostile attack may be made on it unperceived, 
whether by man or beast, has neither tree, nor shrub, 
| nor blade of grass near it. A few straw huts, witha 
: oranges, peaches, and the more common fruits of the | 
country. Generally speaking, these farmers are ex- | 
our tillage, or building, or planting, our forefathers 
| did so and so, and were satisfied ; and why should not 
{ ploughs, instead of our heavy wooden ones, and re- 
i commended other implements of husbandry than those 
we have been used to, but we like our old things best.” 
i 
a? ; and, finally, by means of spirits and 
contrived to j the natives out of 
the flocks The company, 
‘ placing no value on the land, particularly such parts 
as lay behind the mountains, dealt it out to the boors, 
ee emigrants from Holland, with a liberal 
f ; as much as 5000 acres of it being granted upon 
\ @ perpetual leasehold for about L.5 per annum. At- 
~ | tracted by this promising mode of colonisation, other 
farmers emigrated from Holland, and spread them- 
selves over the country, which they continue to occupy 
| forty-three years old, and good-humouredly observe 
| | that Sister Schmitt looked now only like a little 
the koorn-boor, the ree-boor ; in other words, the 
wine-grower, corn-grower, and the grazier. The 
best wine grounds lie northward of the Cape, and 
those inherited from the early Dutch settlers are the 
‘most extensive and fruitful. The establishments of 
A then homesteads Be, | commands to her slaves, Hottentots, and brutes, with 
in senate thems town, | the same shrill voice for which the African ladies are 
all descriptions are kept on the spot, for the construe- 

| tion and a implements of husbandry, furni- 
ture, clothes, &c. In describing one of these com- 

} fortable retreats, Lichtenstein says. “ j ion | 

nice-dressed vine 8, orchards, and orangeri e 

sight of cattle, and the widely. 
extended circle of neat buildings for barns, stables, | ae 

f wine-presses, and workshops — formed altogether a 

f . most delightful assemblage of objects. Easy affluence, 

rational utility, prudent useful attention 

' to ev ing being in most exact order, ‘ 

were throughout this little 

Thels horses and cattle, of which they have | 

| 

rally a sufficient stock for the supply of their nume- 
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'y, @ constant border warfare 

been kept up; for, upon the least alarm of the 
Caffres or the Hottentots, the vee-boors are ready to 
assemble in commandos, or and attack 


turmoil by these Dutch i 
The most recent of their exploits rose to the conse- 
+ erg of a political rebellion. A community of vee- 


When 
became known, a party of British soldiers were des- 
patched to bring them to their allegiance, which, after 
some hard fighting, and severe privations endured by 
the gallant little band of soldiers, was fortunately 
accomplished. 

It appears that these rebels had made a judicious 
choice of the locality for their new state. Natal, 
which had been ly colonised by English settlers 
toa is situated both as re- 

climate and conveyance by sea, besides possess- 
er in several parts, a productive soil. It extends 
along the coast of the eastern side of the African 
continent, commencing at the northern boundary line 
of the Cape Colony, and ending at Delagoa Bay. Its 
shores are low onl tetler for some miles inland, when 
the land rises abruptly, till, farther west, the country 


above the sea. There are numerous rivers, which, 
after a limited course, fall into the sea along the shores 
of Natal. Their beds being narrow and , cause 
them, in the wet season, to rise with great and sudden 
rapidity, and to bring down quantities of sand, which 
is deposited at their mouths to form bars across the 
stream, that diminish the general facilities of navi 
tion. The elevated country is always covered with 
grass—a tempting advantage to the graziers—as the 
want of rain is seldom felt there. A few missionary 
stations have been established, and the missionaries 
have introduced several Euro exotics, which 
thrive extremely well in the rich soil of the country. 
It is not unlikely that this tract will be, after a time, 
included within the jurisdiction of the Cape local 
vernment, when it will offer a new and tempting 
for emigration. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S “ RIOTERS.”* 


ALL who are acquainted with the powers of Miss 
Martineau, and the Ty 2 tone and temper of 
her works, will be to learn that she has turned 
her attention to the subject of the late riots in 
England. She is just the person, every one will 
say, to draw an impressive lesson from these un- 
happy events, and to convey it in a style combining 
interest for the eral reader with the fullest 
possible measure of practical advice for the parties 
more deeply concerned. Miss Martineau has re-pro- 
duced a little work calculated not to disappoint such 
expectations. As far as she could do so, without in- 
curring the risk of being charged with writing fiction, 
she has given her account of the riots in the shape of 
a story ; or, rather, she relates what is to appearance 
a real case, in a style mingling dialogue with descrip- 
tion. A commercial travefler is the party supposed 
to be the narrator, and probably he was such to Miss 
Martineau. He comes to Manchester on one of his 
frequent business-journeys, and finds the shops all 
shut, and the people in great alarm, the rioters bei 

actually in the p' and en; here and there in 
demolishing the obnoxious factories. The traveller 
left his inn, and went to the streets. “I went,” he is 
made to say, “ through several by-streets, where not a 
man was to be seen. But I observed here and there a 
woman, standing in the cold and rain, at the door of 
a hovel, and looking anxiously up and down the street. 
One of these, a young woman, with a child in her 
arms, was standing so that the light of a lamp fell 
upon her features, which were so pinched by cold and 
misery, that I could not help stopping to speak to 
her. ‘My good woman,’ said I, ‘surely your child 
would be better in bed than out of doors this cold 


t 
mit you'll find a bed for it, and welcome, was the 

answer. 
*Do you mean that you are without a bed ?’ I in- 


* Look in and see, if you don’t believe me,’ said she, 
stepping back. ‘ Here’s a place for Christian people to 
live in. This is the way we work-people starve, while 
the masters get wood and iron to do their work for 

: them. Here wo sit perishing with cold and h 
and our children d before our faces, while 
set up their machinery, and pocket the wages we 

t to have.’ 

followed her into the house, as she made way. It 
_ was only a small room, without any article of 
ture but two old chairs. There was a grate, with no 
signs of fire in it, the floor was damp and dirty, and 


as can 
you live; your only room?’ I in- 


* This is where we live—where we shall soon die,’ 
answered she. ‘ That bit of bread,’ pointing to half a 
loaf which lay on one of the chairs, ‘is all the food 
we are to have till next Saturday.’ 

‘Your husband, yourself, and your child, I sup 


pose 
‘And my two bo: Fine bo were, sir, six 
months but they ares, changed I thought 
they had too old for mischief; but the times 
have crazed them, I think; and that’s my worst 
trouble.’ 
quired, suspec meaning. 
pose,” said she ; ‘at least I have not seen them since 
the morning. I was looking out for them when you 
passed ; I had nothing else to do with myself. Sir, 
uu won’t let this child die of cold before the morn- 
ing ing of myself ? 

thinking,’ said I, ‘what I can do to help 
you. I have left my purse behind me ; and, besides, 
money would be of no use to-night. It is too late for 
ou to buy fuel or food. Have you any neighbours 
better off than yourself, who would take you in for 


*There’s a woman I know, who lives those 


t 
in the window. She would take me in for the night, 
I daresay, if you would please to ask her. But she’s 
badly off too. 

‘She shall not lose by it, replied I. ‘ Let us go and 


er. 
We climbed up the stairs, and soon made our 
arrangements with the old woman, who readily con- 
sented to make u five, to 
and to give up her bed, on my promising to come 
= in the morning to Pay her for her services. 
‘ore I quitted the room, [ inquired the name of 
the poor creature whose destitute state had so deeply 
moved my compassion. Her name, she said, was 
Mary Brett.” 

e narrator left this poor woman, whose family 
fortunes form the main thread of the subsequent story, 
and again went to the streets, where he saw the riots 
in action, and the rioters, till checked by the sol- 
diery, wildly destroying property. Their main ex- 
cuse, such as it was, was to be found in their famished 
faces. “ Kill me at once,” said one to the soldiers, 
“for I am dying of starvation already.” He again 
went to give some help to the Bretts next morning, 
and a neighbour thus described them :—“She told me 
the Bretts had been very industrious, respectable 

ple ; but that, since the distresses of the times had 
oa they had sunk lower and lower, till they were 
so changed, their neighbours scarcely knew them. 
Mary used to be a kind-hearted, civil-spoken woman 
as need be ; but now she was soured by want, and was 
never asked a question but she answered roughly. 
Her sons used to be quiet, r/o steady youths ; 
but since they had been forced to be idle, they had 
been sadly apt to get into mischief. Sometimes they 
did not come home for three days ; their 
neighbours never knew what they had been after, and 
come to no good 
end. 

The elder Brett ascribed all the existing mischief 
to the power-looms, saying that if wood and iron did 
the work of men, men must want work and starve ; 
whence he, like others, conceived the destruction of 

wer-looms to be essential to the relief of the preva- 
lent distress. His kind visitant thus reasons with 
him :—* If the power-looms are destroyed, the masters 
lose all the money that was spent in setting them up ; 
and the less money the masters have, the fewer men 
they will be able to employ ; so that the rioters who, 
destroy their masters’ property, are actually throwing 
away the money that would pass through their own 
hana when better times come. If the masters are 
rich enough to build up their machinery again, the 
money which they would have spent in employing 
weavers, goes into the hands of engineers and carpen- 
ters. If they are not rich enough to repair the 
they will, of course, be unable to carry on their ie ; 
so the weavers will be ruined either way; and will 
find out, too late, that they brought the ruin u 
their own heads.” ‘The same friendly reasoner adds, 
that, to check the use of inventions being impracti- 
cable, if it were even advisable, the sole and true = 
ventive of distress to the workman was the cultiva- 
tion and extension of trade, and that to impede that 
object by destroying machines, was a step fatal to the 
operatives themselves. 

Still, when the narrator of our story went out to 
visit the father of Mrs Brett, a labourer or farmer on 
a small scale, he met a riotous crowd, from whom the 

arose, “Down with the looms!” The soldiers 
dispersed them after a painful scene, and Miss Mar- 
tineau’s traveller rode on to the house he sought, and 
found out the old man, who, in consequence of the 
statements made to him, carried to town some provi- 
sions for his poor hter and family. But, alas! 
the two sons of the ts were in prison, and our 
traveller found, on inquiry, that two young men, 


attains an average elevation of nearly a thousand feet | ask hi 


* The Rioters ; a Tale, by Harriet Martineau. London: Houlston | 
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whom he had noted as pec desperate in the 
factory-attacks, were these very Food was given 
to the Bretts and their younger children, and knitting- 


et In answer to a 
question from the Sider Bete The law must take 
its course upon them,” I replied. “ All that you can 
do now is, to beg of them, and to try yourself, to sub- 
to the sentence of the law on 
them, and to take care that you never agai do any- 
the injury of If, besides this, 
preserve any misgu —_ bour from crime 
and destruction, I am sure you ill exert to 
do so. _ Tell him what I have told you. ‘Tell him that, 
by rioting, he sins against himself, by ing his 
l and liberty 3 he sins against his family, 'y expos- 
ing them to misery and disgrace; he sins 
society, 7 violating public order, and invading the 
security of property ; he sins against the state, by de- 
its laws ; he sins against his king, by denying 
his authority and Sous his commands ; he sins 
against God, by breaking his solemn oath of allegiance 
to his sovereign, and by neglecting the sacred precepts, 
‘ Be subject to them that are in authority. Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord’s 
sake ; whether it be to the king as supreme, or unto 
apy as unto them that are sent by him. Fear 
; honour the king.’” 

Our traveller left Manchester, but had returned at 
the time of the Lancaster assizes, at which the rioters 
were to be tried. He went, of course, to see the Bretts, 
and found the wife anxious and pale, but not in star- 
vation, as formerly. She had done 
and had been paid for it ; and her husband had 
little work, though the weaving-trade was 
as low as ever. It was the fate of her boys, however, 
that made Mary Brett pale and anxious. She ex- 
claimed, “*Oh, sir! you have been so kind to 
I am ashamed to ask for more. But if you could 
lend us some money to pay a lawyer, it would be 
doing what we most want. pay 
you when better times come, and the lads themselves, 
if they get off, will work their to the bone for 
you. Sir, I would lay down my life for theirs, if I 
could ; and think what it is for me to be sitting here, 
unable to do anything for them, and forced to see them 
go to destruction for want of timely help. Think, 
sir, tis not as if they had murdered or robbed, t! 
rioting is a crime. They knew little of what they 
were doing, and I am sure they will repent as soon as 
they do know ; and then they may - up their cha- 
racters again, and work for us, and be a comfort and 
pride to us again. Oh, sir! if you would’—— 

*I will take care, Mary, your sons shall not suffer 
for want of counsel. I am going over to Lancaster 
to-night, and I will see about it. 

bless you, sir !’” 

The traveller went over to Manchester, and found 
the poor lads ——_ penitent. They were found 

ilty. On being called on in form, the elder of them, 

‘ore sentence, stood up, and said, “‘Please your 
worship, I have only one thing to say, and that not 
so much on my own account, as for a warning to 
others. I was led away by some bad people, who 
about the a A t I did very 
wrong, parti as ve @ younger brother who 


hearts, just at the time when they most want us to 
comfort them, for they are very poor. If, on their 
— or on ny sorrow for I have 
ne, your worship could have mercy on me, rer 
ean to prevent others breaking them. That’s all I 
er, ; 
rescue his brother, was sentenced to but six months’ 
confinement. The meeting between father and sons 
is most affectingly pi . “ Poor George was lean- 
ing over the table, with his face bid, when we entered 
the cell ; and he did not look up till I spoke to him. 


is father, he turned hi to us, i i 
the ola ‘don’t 

* George, m y,” sai man, turn 
ae Why should not you speak to your own 
‘Don’t come near me, father ; don’t speak kindly 
to me ; I can’t bear it, when I ‘have almost broken 


and so I cannot reproach even if I wished it. 
But I had rather bear your punishment for you, if I 
could, than re 


proach you with it, — on 
mother’s account. It’s well for her that I got off” 
*To think of her!’ said George ; ‘so fond and so 


kill, and then drive away their cattle. The latter was provided but these sad_ 
sometimes | and thus, from the 
uired, 
ferocious cruelty. In short, from the time of the first | 
settlement down to the recent Caffre war under our ; 
own government, the colony has been kept in a con- _ 
vernment by their lawless depredations upon the . 
surrounding natives, retired to Natal, to establish 
themselves as an independent people, and made terms 
| | 
* No. George, no. Consider, I did as wrong as : 
and at the very same time ; it was both reek oo | 
knowing better. Though you have met with punish- , 
| ment, and I have escaped it, you did no worse than I ; 
| proud as she was of us ! And now to see us both dis- ; 
graced, and put into prison, to waste our best days, . 
when we ought to be working for her’ Bod 
*How I wish,’ —— » ‘that the mischievous . 
leaders of the mob, the poor deluded creatures / 
that are led astray by them, could see all that I have Bo 
| seen, and learn the consequences of their unlawful J 
violence! I have seen the produce 
industry destroyed ; I have seen the y broaght aan 
| down to poverty, and the poor to starvation ; I have 
| und once happy country; the minds of the 
a populous and once happy country ; the minds of the 
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ina prison. What poverty, what violence, what ruin, 
what grief, what remorse, have I beheld! These are 
the consequences of rioting.’” 

Of important lessons conveyed in the dialogues 
of this little work, we have been unable to give any- 
like a fair specimen. But we have Pram. 
1 to attract that attention to this new 
of Miss Martineau’s philanthropy and talents, 

ts. 


the subject of this paper, let us explain that the Round 
Towers of Ireland are ancient structures, of a peculiar 
and striking form, scattered all over the sister island, 
with no distinct record of their original use or pur- 
pose. ‘The number formerly existing was much 
greater than it now is, when only about eighty-three 
can be enumerated, of which little more than twenty 
are entire. As may well be supposed, they are objects 
of no small d of oy ag wonder, and a highl 
interesting study for the local antiquary. And, ind 
they are not unworthy of attention beyond the shores 
of Ireland ; for, overlooking for the meantime two 
i in Scotland, there is no example of the 


They clearly an 
history in our portion of world, and in this re- 
= searcely less remarkable than those won- 

and forlorn cities of central America, with 
which Mr Stephens has of late made us so well ac- 


peculiar unvarying figure 

the Round Towers of Ireland, as well as to the two 
which exist in Scotland. They are in every instance 
sepering as well as round, generally about a hundred 
feet in height, having a conical cap on the top. The 
diameter at the bottom varies between eight and 

e the ground ; are usually appearances 
three or four floors having been caniee them, each 
provided with a small window ; and, generally, close 
under. the cap, there are four small windows corres- 
ing to the cardinal points (only two towers hav- 
six in this situation). Though a hundred feet is 
about the average height of the perfect towers, there 
are some considerably shorter (one at 84, another at 


under the The door is in some instances arched, 
in others a oblong. The masonry is, in all cases 
that we are acquainted with (and this description in- 
cludes the two Scottish towers), composed of regular 
courses of freestone, neatly laid and finely joined, 
while the interior is rougher, mortar invariabl 


may therefore be readily imagined that the 
Towers do not appear the production of a rude people 


i 


? 
i 


they 
bourhood of churches. 
It was not till a ve 

‘os fi 


the pillars of the eastern saints. 


are represented as roduction of a heathen 
and connected with the East. Mr Petrie i 
them as of less remote origin, as in fact built by the 


gg ee but it should not be carried too 
. If the Round Towers were of Christian origin at 
all, it is incom bistory of the earl 
reland says so little about them, 
not speak of the building of a single individual 
of the number. The few notices of them obtained in 
early Irish history mention them under the names of 
Turaghan and Feidh nemedh, but make no mention of 
erection, era, puildings of unke to show that 
ey were ancient i own er in a 
thousand years ago, as they are now. One of the 
earliest events of Irish history, the overthrow of the 
Firbolg power by the Danaans, is stated to have oc- 
curred at a place called, from the vicinity of towers, 
Muigh Tuireth na bh Fomorach (the plain of the Fo- 
morian Tower). Tor inis (Tory Island), the Island 
of the Tower, is also noticed at a like early period, 
and so is the Tower of Temur or Tara, &. The 
annals of the four Masters, at 898, mention the Tura- 
han Ancoire (the Fire Tower of the Anchorite) at 
nniscailtre, or Holy Island, already mentioned. 
Ulster annals at 996 say that lightning destroyed 
Armagh, sparing neither the infirmaries, the cathe- 
dral, t rdam, nor the Fedneamead. ‘The same has 
Tigernach at that year, except for Erdam he substi- 
tutes Cloichteach (a belfry). Of the erection of churches 
we have abundant mention in these annals, whilst of 
the towers we have only those just given ; and com 
ing the magnitude and importance of the respective 
buildings, we may reasonably suppose that, did these 
towers appertain to the same era with the churches, 
the ai would not have been so silent regarding 
them—a further evidence, in our estimation, of their 
extreme 
We must confess that at one time our own opinion 
was in favour of their being anchorite establishments ; 
but against this and the be theory alike, very 
strong objections are adduced. they had been de- 
signed for anchorites, “ there was no necessity for rais- 
ing them to so great a height, and of such materials ; 
whilst the adjoining churches were low and small, and 
many of them of timber. It is true that Anchoritism 
did greatly prevail in early Ireland, but the recluse 
selected far Conte retreats than lofty towers. We 
have still near many of our older churches small cells, 
which served them as hermitages, as at Ardfert, Scat- 
tery, and Glendalough. The cell of Declan at Ard- 
more—his residence im life, his grave in death—still 
subsists, and is called the Bonachan. The cell of 
Marianus Scotus was a similar lowly building. But 


of | although the towers were assuredly not erected for 


the reception of Anchorites, yet in after ages some 
few of them may have been used by these people for 
their penitential abodes. Such was the case with the 
Turaghan Ancoire (the Fire Tower of the Anchorite) 
on Holy Island, in the Shannon. The name refers at 
once to its original Pagan, and subsequent Christian 
use. Harris mentions the tradition, that an Ancho- 
rite lived at the top of the tower of Drumlahan, in 
Cavan, which on that account retained the name of 
Cloich-Anocoire, or the stone building of the Anchorite. 
Probability is not in favour of their having been 
originally raised as belfries; their form, as well as 
their separation and distance from the church, being 
so unlike to the belfries of all other countries. As at 
pasiods long subsequent to their foundation, in some 
ew instances they may have been availed of by her- 
mits, so in others a bell may have been suspended ; 
this has been the case at Cloyne for the last 150 years, 
and at Castledermot. In Irish annals, after the 
introduction of belfries into Ireland at the close of 
the ninth century, we have frequent notices of the 
Cloichteach, or Compote. It is expressly distin- 
ished from the Turaghan or Fidnei . The 
ichteach, or Clochier, seems to have been generally 
of timber, as mention occurs of some of them havi 
been consumed by fire. These buildings, so recorded, 
are placed in localities where no round tower — 
to have ever been ; as at Slane, Clonard, Emly, Telcha, 
&e, We have still subsisting two specimens of the 
Cloichteach at Cashel—the earliest structures of the 
kind probably in Ireland. They stand at either side, 
and coe pant of Cormacts chapel, a structure of the 
ninth century; are square, and built with well cut 
stones. A round tower, of very different stone and 
architecture, built in layers not horizontal, stands 
several yards north of these structures. If its pur- 
pose had been that of a belfry, there was scareely any 
necessity for building the two towers just mentio 
A similar instance of a round tower near a square 
steeple occurs at Swords, and at Devenish. We have, 
adjoining several other towers, old churches with 
bell gables; as at Do 


Killieullen, Tullo- 
herin, Kilree, Fertagh, 
been thought necessary if the round tower had been 
a belfry. 

There situation next to out of 
view, however, their severance and isolation from 
them) it is which has mainly led into the error of 
supposing that they were the works of Christian eccle- 
siasties. But, as remarked by Mr Weld, ‘it might 
be stated conversely, perhaps with as much propriety, 
that the churches were built to Sis 
and he illustrates this by the well-known disposition 
manifested by the early Christian missionaries to ac- 


sely tes ; many evidences of which was the 
consecrated to their to Christian uses. ; 
One thing strongly against any supposition 


commodate their worship to that of their Pagan pro- | F’ 


of their being of Christian origin—they are unlike any 


structure in use by the Christian clergy of any other 
of building would be invented by the missionaries who 
Christianised for, if such had 


ve expected that 


form of building thither, which in no instance have 
they done. Three of the towers, it is true, namely, 
Donaghmore, Antrim, and Brechin, have Christian 
emblems on the doorways ; but in two instances these 
aces Rene to be modern. “It is certain that 
ecclesiastics, in appropriating to themselves 
the old Pagan places of worshi 4 
the conve structures.” Supposing, then, that the 
round tower was not an invention of the Irish mis- 
sionaries, we are forced to presume for them an origi 
a heathen system, and perhaps a diffe 
rent race. 


The opinion of Mr Windele, author of “ Historical 
and Descriptive Notices of Cork,” who seems to have 
furnished the materials for Mr and Mrs Hall’s treat- 
ment of this subject, is that the round towers were 
temples used in the system of fire-worship, which an- 
ciently prevailed in Ireland. The arguments by which 


par- | he supports his hypothesis are very plausible. It ap- 


pone 2 in India there stil] are similar round towers, 
‘ormerly used by the fire-worshippers. “Lord Va- 
lentia was paw struck by the resemblance 
which he between two round towers at 
Bhangulpore, in India, and those of Ireland. The 
doors were elevated ; there were four windows at top, 
and the roofs were arched with stone.” “Pennant, 
speaking of the Polygars of India, says that they re- 
tain the old religion; and he describes their 
as buildings of a cylindrical or round tower shape, 
with their tops either pointed or truncated, frequently 
ornamented with a or spike, intended to represent 
the sun—an emblem of the deity of the place.” “ Hyde 
has given a drawing of one of the Eastern structures, 
with its four upper windows emitting volumes of 
smoke.” Caucasus, the country of the ancient Iberians, 
of whom were the first colonists of Lreland, still abounds 
in round towers ; and in Sardinia, which was colonised 
by Lberians, such structures are numerous under the 
name of nuraggi. Some countenance is afforded to this 
re cilleagh or » & compoun two 
sacred words meaning iron divinity. The par- 
ticular names of several bear, likewise, allusion to fire. 
It is also to be remarked that “the worship of fire by 
the ancient Irish is a fact sufficiently vouched by the 
Irish ansals and saints’ lives, as well as by existing 
practices on the eves of May, Midsummer, &. Its 
votaries were divided into two sects, one which lighted 
the sacred fire in the open temple, as at Gaill-ti-mor 
(the flame of the great circle), Gall-Baille (the flame 
of the community), &e.; and the other which enclosed 
it in the Sun-Tower (T'uraghan) or in low over-arched 
buildings, such as the Boens, the cells at Gall-erous, 
&e. tower and low square temple were eq 
common to the Persians, with whom, as well as, in 
with most of the other early P: nations, fire or 
the sun formed a main object of adoration.” 

“The researches conducted in 1841 by Messrs Odell, 
Abell, Hackett, Wall, Ho and Windele, by which 
nine of these structures have been examined, have 
established the sepulchral character of of the 
Irish towers. In the base of the Tower o y & Bm 
the remains of two skeletqns were found deposited in 
a bed of sifted earth. Above this was a floor of con- 
crete, over which were four successive layers of large 
stones, closely fitted to each other, and over these was 
laid another floor of smoothed concrete. Here a eare 
and precaution were displayed ey | the import- 
ance of the personages interred, whilst the absence of 
any remains of coffin, or crosier, or ring, or or- 
nament, afforded a fair presumption that the deceased 
were not Christian. Three skeletons have been found 
in the base of Cloyne Tower. Human remains were 
also discovered in the Tower of Ram Island (Antrim). 
Similar discoveries have been recently made in the 
Tower of Roscrea, by E. Wall, + of that town. 
The Tower of Dromboe has been submitted to a like 
examination. In this, at several feet below a deposit 
of rubbish, earth, human bones, horns, and stones, 
which had undergone the action of fire, a concrete 
floor similar to that found in the towers of Ardmore, 
Cloyne, Roscrea, &c., was reached. Beneath this was 
found a stratum of dark loamy earth, under which, 
even with the foundation of the building, lay a skele- 
ton nearl ect. Of the skull, acast has been taken 
for the t Natural History Society. But what 
beyond all question decides the Paganism of these 
buildings, is the discovery of an urn, in the Tower of 
Timahoe, and of fragments of others in those of Bre- — 
chin and Abernethy, in Scotland ; in the latter, be- 
side a portion of an urn of green clay, Mr Black, the 
author of a “ History of Brechin,” says that bones 
were got laid below fiat stones ; thus in the same se- 
pulchre exhibiting cremation and inhumation together, 
as .has been found in Etruscan tombs. ‘These disco- 
veries justify the name of one of the Irish towers, 

ertaph the sepulchral fire-tower ; and clearly assimi- 


late those structures to the Nuraggi, the Gozo Tower, 
the Dagobas of Ceylon, and other most ancient struc- 
tures ap ing to sun worship.” 

It may be remarked, in connexion with this subject, 


406 
young perverted and corrupted ; the hearts of the old 
wrung with sorrow ; I have seen children bring an- 
ish on their parents, and parents compelled to 
Behold the best years of their children’s lives wasted 
| | 
| on WOUk ransterred the same 
| 
THE ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND. | 
Tue twenty-third number of Mr and Mrs Hall’s 
beautiful and most interesting work on Ireland brings | 
the subject of the celebrated Round Towers promi- 
nently into notice, and eugeests our giving our readers 
some general account of extraordinary and mys- 
i terious buildings. 
4 For the benefit of those who never have heard of 
| 
} a « same class of buildings in any part of ristian Europe. | 
| | 
guainted | 
0), and some considerably taller, one being imperfect 
at 110. The variations of form are very limited: the 
] tower at Kinneagh is hexagonal at the base, and ro- 
tund above ; Ardmore has three external belts, Dysart 
‘ : one, and Devenish presents a belt of sculptured work | 
q 
reared by a nation which had made considerable ad- | 
Yanees in the arts, and perhaps also in science. On 
' to afford strong proof. entireness of so many of 
! less than twelve, but probably several more, and the 
i neatness of the workmanship, strike the mind very 
pay. It has been stated, with respect to that at 
rechin in Scotland, that its upper part is observed 
to bend backwards and forwards in a high wind, and 
} we have no doubt that such is the fact. One pecu- 
; liarity of position is also attached to all these struc- | 
| 
i recent period that the Irish 
i their attention to the Round 
In the their origin, con- 
has been busily employed respecting them, and 
prey have been by different writers as bel- 
beacons—as penitentiaries—and as anchorite 
| dations analogous 
f In 1830, the Royal Irish Academy proposed a prize 
for a satisfactory essay on the subject, and ultimately 
gave prizes to two gentlemen who advocated different 
Petrie. The has since published his essay, ‘ 
and that of the latter gentleman is, we understand, 
about to appear. By Mr O’Brien, the Round Towers 
| 
early Ubristians in ireland as mes and p n 
which to store valuables belonging to churches and . 
Ww that Mr Petrie’s theory only proceeds 
e suspect r ie’s 
from « wish to diminish the sense of wonder respect- 
ing the origin of the Round Towers. Such a wish is | 
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every 
entire cost of management 
a-year, exclusive of the expense of food, whieh is about 
per day for each boy, or L.4, 10s. per annum. To 
meet the ge: expenditure, the inmates are re- 
quired to give their labour, such as it is. By workin 
at ported, on » picking oakum, hair, and senna, eac 
boy earns at t 1d. a-day, or 30s.a-year. It is ex- 
pected that the profits from the labour will in future 
exceed this sum,as the children are now partly trained, 
and a plentiful supply of work has been procured. 
The routine of a day’s empioyment embraces five 
hours for work, four hours for instruction in i 
writing, arithmetic, , and singing, and three 
hours for meals play. On Sundays, the pupils 
attend for religious instruction. Another important 
fact connected with the institution is, that the bene- 
volent founder of the school, Mr Sheriff Watson, has, 
at his own expense, hired a garden containing about 
an acre anda half, for which he pays a rent of L.9, 
15s. a-year ; and it is believed that from this field of 
benefit in many respects will be de- 
In the lately issued Prison rt for Seo in 
which these particulars are a 
respecting the progress of the institution is given by 
its superintendent, Mr Reid, from which we make the 
following extract :—“ The number of names on the roll 
is about sixty, and the —~ 7 attendants fifty. This 
state of matters is accounted for, by observing, that 
attendance is quite voluntary, and that many of those 


by the police officers 


To speak defi- 
nitively of the effect of school scheme from so 
short an experiment, seems unadvisable ; good, doubt- 
less, in various ways has resulted from the means 

but the permanence of the effect 


grea 

single day, other only twice or thrice. The 
r is a good scholar, attentive and industrious 

at work, although 


e on hi pretty 
vice has not altogether 


very grateful for the privileges of the school, by whieh 
they are saved the necessity of asking charity from 
door to door, and are enabled to do a little for their 


that | opened, and that not a si 


Some boys who had Kien ob the: 
Refuge, but who, according to the determination of 


, were to the school, by which means 
their previous training is continued, and their steadi- 
ness put to the test. In their case, it is s»xely of 
great importance that the connexion which had been 
of advantage to them has not been entirely severed ; 
their continued improvement is confidently for. 

In conclusion, there cannot be a doubt of the utility 
of the scheme. It has hitherto wrought much more 
tly than was anticipated ; and while there has 
little to discourage, there has been much, very 
much, which can be better felt than expressed by those 
who come in contact with these poor children, to ani- 
mate to still greater exertions for their advantage. 
Without being over ine as to the effects that 
may flow from this and similar schemes, looking with 
confidence for the Divine blessing, we hesitate not to 
believe that the beneficial results will be, ultimately, 
commensurate with our largest expectations.” 
e following encouraging statement is from the 
report of the superintendent of police in Aberdeen 
for the year 1841, and was written when the Indus- 


trial School had been opened three months :— 
«In the cases of theft for the by-past year, the 
perty stolen was, for the most 0 very trifting 


value, and consisted principally of small sums of money 
taken from the person, and articles of wearing appa- 
rel; and it may be mentioned, that, in many of the 
cases, the offenders were wives who had been deserted 
by their husbands ; boys and girls deserted by their 
parents ; and, in many cases, by boys and girls who 
were known to have been sent out by their parents to 
ees as is suspected, in many instances, to steal. 
ing the last three or four months, however, thefts 
her juvenile offenders have been less frequent 
during the previous months of the year ; indeed, 
I may say that, during the former period, only three 
boys, two of whom were previously known to the 
ice, have been convicted of that crime ; and I am 
only able to attribute this state of things to the School 
of Industry, in connexion with the House of Refuge, 
lately established under the superintendence of Mr 
Reid, There are upwards of sixty boys at present 
attending that institution, from 9 in the morning 
until 8 in the evening, a number of whom, pre- 
vious to their being admitted into it, had no visible 
means of earning a livelihood, unless by begging or 
stealing ; and whose parents, from their situation and 
habits of life, were unable to render them assistance, 
but, on the contrary, sent them out to beg, or at least 
under that pretence. 

Previous to the opening of this establishment, nu- 
merous complaints were made at the watch-house by 
families in town regarding these young offenders, and 
on market-days in particular, by country people, as 
well as the inhabitants, of having had money or other 
articles stolen from their baskets or persons. These 
complaints, however, during the period alluded to, 
have not been so frequent. 

It is much to be regretted that a similar establish- 
ment has not been set on foot for the reception of 
young girls, a number of whom are constantly prowl- 
ing de the streets, under the pretence of begging, 
but who a avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to steal. Unless they be secured in some wa: 
against bad example and advice, their reformation wi 
be ina t measure hopeless. 

In addition to the above, it may be stated that no 
boys were tried at the last circuit, except two, who 
had been committed before the Industrial School was 
le boy has been brought 
before the sheriff for trial since that period. That the 
local authorities think the Industrial School serves to 
diminish crime, is shown by the fact, that the town 
council have contributed 1.20 to it out of the fund 
used for the prosecution of offenders (called the Rogue 
Money fund), and by the Commissioners of Poli 
having given 20 guineas out of their funds.” 

Mr Hill, the framer of the Report, concludes the 
— with the following judicious observations :— 
“ Although the foregoing report cannot be regarded 
as highly satisfactory, and although I am convinced 
that such an aan the Industrial — of 
Aberdeen is uctive of a large balance of good, it 
must not be forgotten, that any institution, which, like 
this school, is open only to the destitute, is attended 
with danger, and that unless caution be taken, 
such an establishment may silently be weakening the 
motives to industry and providence among the work- 
ing-classes, and thereby impairing the general frame- 
work of society, Parents who have brought children 
into existence, whom, from their own idleness, drun- 
kenness, or improvidence, are unable to maintain, 
and whom they cast as a burden on others, ought, in 
my opinion, themselves to be placed in a state of dis- 
cipline and restraint, so that the evil may at least be 
stopped. But the double object of training neglected 
ont destitute children aright, and of putting their 
parents under control, can sae te ined in the 
present state of the Scottish poor law.” 


A PROFESSOR OF MINERALOGY AT CHRISTIANIA. 


with 


on a dirty courtyard lumbered up with tubs, an old 
and a barrel or two of earth containing ore to be 
But the room itself was even worse than its situation, 
and its multifarious contents more difficult to 
than the ore. It contained in one corner a small 
bed ; and on one side was a book-case, from the 
shelf of which, by mounting upon one of 
ol 
other side stood an antique clock, its face covered with 
figures and divers circles, emblematic, no doubt, of the 
mystic religion of Norway. On the wall were hanging 
thermo! barometers, and hydrometers, and every 
other sort of ometer, numberless, dusty, and mysterious ; 
loadstones with weights attached to them: scales, pen- 
dulums, an posite to these was 


arranged. He was a pupil of Werner's, and is a man of 
considerable talent.— Milford’s Norway. 


CONDITION OF WEAVERS IN AMERICA. 
[From Thomson's Travels of a Tradesman. 

THERE are numerous handloom weavers throughout 
all these [Western] states, who make a very comfort- 
able living. ‘The way they carry on their work is 
pretty much the same as that of the country weavers 
in Scotland, only , &.-. longer webs, and are 
rather better paid. The kind of work most common 
is wincey, satinets, and flannel ; the latter article is 
very generally used by the country people for shirts 
to the men and petticoats to the women. It is always 
woven white, and the yarn is very good. An ordi 
hand with the ha ton can weave ten or twelve y 
easily ; the usual price is about sixpence sterling per 
yard ; no allowance for warping or gearing. In the 
man can do this kind 
of work may get through the wo: easily. Many 
of the farmers have looms in dale oes pes Ae but 
this is more a matter of necessity than choi 
and they consider a weaver in the neighbourhood an 
—- ; will help him to build a house, sell him 
a few acres of land, and take an interest in his success, 

I have been told by weavers and people about the 
mills, that a good many leave their places and buy— 
even sometimes get—a few acres of land, and com- 
mence in this way. 

Emigrants of the handicraft class come crowding 
to the manufacturing towns and well-known districts, 
where they frequently cannot get work until their 
means are expended : besides, they glut the labour 
market, when other places are in want of them ; in- 
stead of which, if they would just shut their eyes, and 
walk twenty miles ight into any ordinary well- 
settled district, they d find profitable employment 
in this and many other ways. 

_A number of weavers find employment in all the 
cities and towns, weaving clouty carpets; but this 
field is pretty well occupied. Still, there are hundreds 
in New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, &., 
who make a living in this way. 

I wrought at two carding-mills in Canada, and 
had a-month in both places, and boarded, 
These establishments are of great value to the farmers, 
man 
which 


of whom have looms in their houses, from 

they have a supply of home-made stuffs ; and 

here, too, as in the States, there is a numerous class 
good livi 

working the and & 

last-named township, that I used to visit, of who I 


shall take particular notice, as he is a fair example of 
this class of tradesmen. His name was John 


He had a wife, two children, and five soverei 
when he arrived in Toronto. He said himself 


four children, with 


and cats, and all the et ceteras 
of a thriving ho 


. His loom was in a corner of the 


pppoe they lived in, just beside the fire-place, and 
yarn. He 


around were heavy bundles of woollen 
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though not in illustration of it, that the Irish have a | own maintenance. These appeur good docile boys, 
mythic hero of the art of architecture, to whom, in 7 
their legends, they attribute many of these 
curious i They call him the Goban Saer, 
and allege that he was employed in his rofessional © OL Management, 
capacity in other countries besides Treland. ‘The 
mame of this imaginary being, observes Mrs Hall, bh 
“will live while the Irish race shall retain their ver- | 
macular tongue, or his maxims of wisdom are the : 
oracles of unlettered instruction. I have not learned 
the particular period at which he flourished, but 
tradition says that he was superior to all his eontem- 
age, when so li communication existed between an old bureau full of mineralogical curiosities, am 
countries not s0 remotely situated, his fame extended which he showed me an earth previously unknown, which 
to distant lands. he had lately discovered, and a crystal not yet observed ‘ 
were in confusion confoun am and pans, 
SCHOOL FOR RECLAIMING BOYS. basing, retorts bottles of every 
In October 1841, an institution of a somewhat - shape, and size, flanked . every 
liar nature was opened in Aberdeen, its object and form. His large table, tablets, maau- 
to reclaim the most destitute children from a life 
of crime, or at least of street vagrancy and wretched- San pics, - —— 
ness. In its character, the institution, which is con- 
nected with the House of Refuge, partakes of the 
mature of an asylam and a schoo” Te feeds and edu 
cates, but does not lodge or clothe, leaving these duties more than his originally white, now dark brown, 
to the parents of the children. No money has been cap, since his spectacles were made ; and the furrow 
laid out in erecting a building for the institution, but had worn upon his nose showed their use had been of 
@ place is hired for its accommodation, which answers some years’ standing: and to augment his beauty, a huge 
: : black plaster was stuck on one temple. He wore a dirty 
| shirt crusted with snuff, a gay coloured waistcoat reaching 
| over his hips, a brown coat and trousers far too wide for 
his shrunken shanks, while a pair of immense slippers 
completed the costume of this subterranean octogenarian, 
or, | may say, Mediterranean prodigy. Despite his — 
and unpromising exterior, his manners were not 
sqpendii, Dut polished; and he very kindly showed me 
| his collection of minerals, which is valuable and well 
ave n brought forwa: 
and others, as proper objects of 
ring their old ways, have, after a very limited period rc 
(oy two or three days), left us. Those, however, who 
ve continued any time, have in general been most | 
regular, and their conduct deserves marked approba- | i ,- 
tion. ‘These appear to be making very considerable | 
seen. Indeed, it would scarcely be fair to expe 
taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
& very distinct and lasting impression should be pro- | 
tipo pried of beled It may be 
mentioned, by way of encouragement, in passing, that ; 
of the boys brought forward by the police officers at the : 
opening of the school, two have got employment, and 
two boys, very unpromising in appearance, have con- ; 
tinued in attendance during the eight months with the : 
i a _ improvement is apparent ; the latter is | ae 
more backward at his lessons, and more thoughtless | + 
im every way, but still, from his steady attendanee, vaL 
improvement in due course may reasonably be ex- | : 
pected. A boy, who had been thriee convicted of | 
theft, attended with considerable regularity for six | : 
months, and then obtained a small piece of work ; but, | 
as his character was very unsettled, it is to be feared | . 5 
that little durable effect can have been produced in an Irishman : he came out here five years ago, ; 
his case. As, however, he has all the knowledge he had of the business was learned 
well, it may be hoped good ad | in weaving linen dowlas at a factory near Belfast. 
been thrown away on him. 
when brought forward By the polos | he 
rought for y the police officers, and wio 
was one of three found pilfering from the cohol (the | had five saat oy and I believed her ; besides, he ; 
only cases known since the commencement), has seem- had some friends to advise and assist him. Now he ; 
pat Sy wm much more steady, and is making im- has a nice little frame house, with a butt and a ben, and 
ag in knowledge and | pod conduct. Two a stair leasing between the apartments up to a roomy ; 
hers may also be mentioned, who had no means | —————————_$_$_$__$_$___—————_—_——- garret, where he has his warping stakes. He has also ; 
; of living but by begging. Nothing bad was known of | a cow and a calf, two swine, lots of cocks and hens, 
feet ~ at the end of a dark covered _ which was 


‘and in over doses will ki 
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wrought with the hand-shuttle ; his children filled the 

four acres of cleared land, plenty of potatoes, oat- 
meal, Indian corn, &c. The wife said, such a thing as 
wanting provisions for themselves or children never 
eame into her mind, for John had more work than he 
could do; and she would be perfectly happy if she 
re she died. 

, Ww ve rought up to the weavi 

y for pri 
brought to a premature grave, w 


of the Union ; although Lower Canada is probably not 
the best place to emigrate to. The condition of the 
weavers all and Canada is 
equal, if not superior, to country weavers 
in Scotland some forty et ere every one had 
& cow and a little bit of land, and when they spent the 
long winter evenings as often by the fireside as they 
did between what is now appropriately called the 
“four stoops 0’ misery.” But although there are as 
en prospects for this class of tradesmen, both in the 
nited States and Canada, as for any other, I feel 
hesitation in advising any to emigrate ; so much 
| swan on individual courage, perseverance, tact, and 
management. Their a habits, too, are much 
inst their chance of comfort and success, in begin- 
ning ae pany new mode of life ; but the greatest 
culty of all is in the want of means. I cannot con- 
ceive how a weaver, with even a small family, could 
leave this country and commence as a customer weaver 
in any part of ica, unless he could raise some 
1.30 or L.35 at the least ; and where is he to get it? 


WEEDS. 
(From the Gardeners’ Chronicle.”’] 

Is there any manure that will kill weeds? is a question 
that is not unfrequently put to us. Will nitrate of soda, 
or nitrate of ammonia, or guano, or urates? That such 
estions should be asked — one thing at least, that 

is a general desire to know how to extirpate weeds. 

We wish we could add, that they also indicate some 
acquaintance with the rudiments at least of vegetable 


siology. 
vapoies like other plants, have each their peculiar con- 
stitution, prefer certain kinds of food, and perish upon the 
—— of others. We have seen a pound of nitrate of 
administered to a seakale plant without visible effect ; 
half an ounce would probably destroy a rhododendron. 
Common stable manure is to coniferous plants, 
them ; an oak feeds greedily 
upon it. So it is with weeds. Excessive doses of salt 
will destroy all ordinary vegetation, weeds included, but 
e the growth of in a most remarkable 
as has been shown by one of our correspondents ; 
thus ing itself to be a ~~ to one plant and a 
nutritious food to another. But salt cannot be used in 
large doses to extirpate weeds generally, because some 
pe | imitate the asparagus, and may flourish under its 
ion, and most crops will certainly be destroyed by it. 
Professor Henslow ded in duituaning moss and 
weeds on gravel walks by means of corrosive sublimate, 
green vitriol, and blue vitriol, especially the last. But 
corrosive sublimate destroys every living form of vegeta- 
tion as well as the weeds; and the two sorts of vitriol 


In ice, these chemical agents can only be em- 
ployed for the destruction of weeds in certain special 


: 


common an- 
nuals, such as chickweed, groundsel, sowthistle, and fat 
hen. In slovenly gardens they are abundant ; in a well- 
kept garden they are unknown , in neglected places they 
overrun everything for a time. It is discreditable to a gar- 
dener that any one of them should ever be seen upon the 
cay mew bigger than a seedling ; in that state they must 

found, because their seeds are brought from a ce 
by the air, by manure, and by other means. Yet we do 
see them, far too often, in full bloom, and in places where 
better things should be expected. When the slovenly 
gardener is remonstrated with for his 


friends. “ But,” says the slovenly gardener, “I am 
i more than that 7” 


east only a glance at the sloven’s proceedings, we find 
which he is lying on the 
ground in full flower, ripening there, scattering all 


unlucky us had ‘to push it up again. Now, our 
gardener, who cuts up his weeds just in time to let 
them sow themselves again, is only a Sisyphus in a small 
way; with this difference, however, that he rolls his 

at his master’s and not hisown. When 
the master complains of the scandalous state of his gar- 
den, our h tural Sisyphus bustles about , exclaims, 
“T'll put all to — — = hoe and 
rake, and, presto, the garden is clean, and, in seeming, 
what it should be ; but the first shower of rain brings up 
all the seeds that have been sown, and there is a green 

of groundsel, chickweed, and their fellows. 

because it costs less to destroy such w in the right 
way than in the wrong. The plain and obvious rule is to 
pull them up as they appear, and while still in the state 
of seedlings. Then, every plant that is removed is effec- 


tually destroyed, and leaves no y ones behind it. 
Any boy, at half-a-crown a-week, can be taught to dis- 
inguish them ; and if the plan is ered in, there 


ill very soon be nothing for the boy to do. Strict at- 
tention must, however, be_paid to their ee extir- 
pation when young ; it will not do to pull u ost all, 

ur has to gone over again, just as if a gardening 
ss had been at work. 

‘eople are hardly aware of the rate at which such a 
plant as groundsel i A little calculation will 
make that evident. Each flower-head of the groundsel 
produces about sixty seeds, furnished with feathery 
wings, whereon to fly from place to place. A very mode- 
rate specimen of the plant bears twenty heads ble of 
producing ripe seeds at the same time, even when cut 
up; therefore, every neglected plant of the groundsel, 
even if eventually destroyed, fills the soil with twelve 
hundred seeds, every one of which will in all probability 
grow. This, however, is a very low computation ; and if 
a — plant, instead of being pulled up, is allowed to 
stand and flourish, and scatter its seed abroad upon the 
wings of the wind, twelve thousand, or even ten times 
twelve thousand, seedlings will be produced ; and that is 
a pretty considerable stone for a garden Sisyphus to roll 
up-hill again. Every precaution should therefore be 
taken to prevent one single specimen of the dsel 
producing even its flowers, not to say seeds, in a well- 
managed garden. 

What is true of groundsel is equally true of sowthistle, 
chickweed, shepherd’s-purse, sun-spurge, and the whole 
race of weeds, whether annual or nial, multiplied 
by seeds. A little labour, well applied at first, and 
steadily persevered in, will save a amount of it at 
last, and is the only effectual means that exists of extir- 
pating this large class of plants. 

Perennial weeds, which multiply by their 
we must defer till an opportunity. 


ON SEEING A CHILD FALL ASLEEP AMID ITS 
SPORTS. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 

WEAnRiep with pleasure! Oh, how deep 
Such slumber seems to be— 

Thou fairy creature! I could weep 
As thus I gaze on thee ; 

Ay, weep, and with most bitter tears, 
Wrung from the spirit’s core, 

To think that in a few short years 
Thou'lt sleep that sleep no more. 


Wearied with pleasure! what a sound 
To greet a world-worn ear ! 

Can we who tread life's giddy round, 
Sleep like the cherub here ? 

Alas! for us joy’s brightest hours 
All fever as they fly, 

And leave a blight—as sun-struck flowers 
Of too much glory die. 


Wearied with pleasure! Does the wing 
Of angels fan thy brow? 

Sweet child, do birds about thee sing, 
And blossoms round thee blow ? 

Is thy calm sleep with gladness rife ? 
Do stars above thee shine ? 

Oh, I would give whole years of life 
To dream such dreams as thine ! 


EXTRAORDINARY MECHANIC. 


In the town of Alyth, there lived a man of much pro- 
vincial celebrity, of the name of James Sandy. The ori- 
ginality of genius and eccentricity of character which 
distinguished this remarkable person have rarely been 
surpassed. Deprived, at an early age, of his legs, he con- 
trived, by dint of ingenuity, not only to pass his time 
agreeably, but to render himself a useful member of 
society. He soon displayed a taste for mechanical pur- 
suits, and contrived, as a workshop for his operations, a 
sort of circular bed, the sides of which being raised about 
eighteen inches above the clothes, were employed as a 
platform for turning-lathes, tables, vices, and for tools of 
all kinds. His genius for ical mechanics was uni- 
versal. He was skilled in all sorts of turning, and con- 
structed some very curious lathes, as well as clocks and 
musical instruments of every description, no less admired 
for the sweetness of their tone than the elegance of their 
execution. He excelled, too, in the construction of optical 


instruments, and made some reflecting tel the 
—_ of which were not inferior to those ed by 
e most eminent London artists. He suggested some 


wooden-jointed snuff-boxes, a called Laurence- 


of fift on 
his was either inundated with 


water or menaced with danger by fire. His curiosity, 
which was unbounded, prompted him to hatch different 
kinds of bird’s eggs by the natural warmth of his body : 
and he aflerwards raised the motley brood with all 
tenderness of a parent, so that, on visiting him, it was no 
uncommon thing to see various singing birds perched 
upon his head, and warbling the artificial notes he had 
taught them. Naturally possessed of a good constitution 
and an active mind, his house was the general coffee-room 
of the village, where the aifairs of both church and state 
were discussed with the utmost freedom. This singular 
man had acquired by hi uity and industry an 
honourable in dence, and died pn of consider- 
able property. He married about t weeks before his 
death. From the brief history of James Sandy, we may 
learn these lessons, that no difficulties 
are too great to be overcome by industry and perseverance ; 
and that genius, though it should sometimes miss the 
distinction it deserves, will seldom fail in the end, unless 
by its own fault, to secure competency and respectability. 
—Perth Courier, 
ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK AT STRASBURG. 


An astronomical clock, of remarkable ingennity, has 

ected at Strasburg, by a M. Schwilgué. 
posed of three parts, respectively indicating the 
time of the day, the day of the month and year, and the 
movements of the constellations. The central moving 
power, which is another and very exact time-piece, 
shows on the face the hour and its subdivisions, strikes 
the hours and the quarters, and puts in motion several 
curious allegorical figures. The cock-crow, which had 
been mute since 1789, has been reproduced, and a 
cession of the tles takes place daily at noon. 
calendar shows the months, the days, and the dominical 
letter, as well as the Catholic calendar, showing ev 
saint’s day in the year. The plate or face on whic’ 
these fi and signs appear, makes one revolution in 
365 days for the common, and 366 for the bissextile year, 
always reproducing the irregularity which takes place 
three times in every four secular years. The moving 
fasts and feasts are shown by an extremely ingenious 
process. On the 3lst of December, at midnight, Easter- 
day, and the other moving feasts for the year, wy in 
the calendar. The third division is the triumph of the 
artist’s skill. A complete orrery, after the Copernican 
system, is produced. The movements of all the planets, 
visible to the naked eye, are represented. The earth is 
shown accompanied by her satellite the moon, which 
accomplishes her revolution in one month. The different 
phases of the moon are represented on a different and 
separate globe. Another globe represents the apparent 
movement of the heavens, making one revolution in the 
sidereal day. This movement is subjected to that al- 
most imperceptible power, known by the name of the 
procession of the equinoxes. The mechanism, besides 
many other things, shows the apparent movements 
the sun and moon with wonderful precision, and for an 
indefinite period, so that the rising and setting of the 
sun, its passage to the meridian, the eclipses of the sun 
and moon, &c., are all represented on the face of the ap- 
parent time in a most ingenious manner.— Newspaper 
paragraph, 

GAMBLING IN MANCHESTER. 

In an article in the North of England Magazine for 
December 1842, pointing out the impropriety of detaining 
young shop-assistants till a late hour, the following ob- 
servations are made on the appetite for gambling which 

ails among this order of persons :—‘ There are about 
43 houses in Manchester, where public gambling of some 
sort is carried on ; there are three or four men, known to 
the police, each of whom makes in this town at least 
L.1000 a-year by betting, and an immense number who, 
the same source, add considerably to their income. 
Those who are fleeced by them, or the ‘ pigeons,’ as they 
are sportingly and sportively termed, are 
young men who have charge of the property of their em- 
loyers, and three out of five embezzlers have betting 
found on their Now, of 357 persons taken 
into custody for gambling (and ‘ principally young men 
who have charge of the property of their employers’), 
not one has received a good education. We might, did 
the nature of the subject permit, pursue such inquiries 
further, and prove that, in other departments of vice, 
with a minute reference to which we will not sully our 
pages, the educated employés of Manchester are equally 
conspicuous above their uneducated brethren ; from the 
facts above given, the conclusion, we think, is undeniable, 
that it is the direct interest of the employer to give to his 
—— full opportunity for instruction.” ‘ 
e do not doubt that much petty gambling is caused 
by lack of education ; but as it is notorious that well- 
educated persons gamble to a greater extent than those 
in inferior stations, the conclusion of the writer is illo- 
gical. To root out the practice, severe police regulations 
ought to be enforced, aud the higher classes should cease 
to set that example of betting and gambling—at horse- 
races, for example—by which they systematically corrupt 
the morals of the humbler orders, 
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nf wide and continually increasing field open to them | 3 
; all over Canada and the northern and western states | 
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fl have no permanent action, encouraging the subsequent 
At growth of many plants, and so promoting the vegetation 
f rather than it. 
Cases, such as 1€ asparagus, which irives under doses 
4 of salt which kill most other plants ; or as seakale, which 
y seems to be affected in the same way; or as tobacco, 
{ which feeds greedily 2 of nitrate of soda 
q which would destroy any ordinary vegetation. In general, 
5 we must look to other means for ridding ourselves of 
troublesome weeds, and we shall find those means in in- | —---_-~_>_>E-EE 
dustry and common sense. The two, separate, are good 
a 4 things, but they are better mixed together. | 
| | 80 fast | there is no them 
down.” To be sure they do, They were created to pro- 
duce food for small birds, and an unusual power of repro- 
: duction is given them, in order to furnish such creatures 
with a constant supply of seed. But there is no occasion 
; to make a garden into a bird-farm ; the woods and the 1 
fields afford ample space for the harvest of our feathered 
Co artist, were purchased and sent as presents to the Royal ° 
around them a new crop Of seedlings , 80 Lhat the sloven, family—one, oor was returned from Brighton —<—_—————————————————————— ee 
by his own och fo peesieiy renewing his labour. The | to the maker, with a request to be opened. To James's 
= ancients had a of a hero, pon Sisyphus, a other endowments, he added an accurate knowledge of ; 
freebooter, who, for his misdeeds, was Seek by drawing and engraving, and in both of these arts pro- 
' Pluto to the punishment of pushing to the top of o 
as soon as it reached the 
summit, back into the plain below, whence the 
j 


